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paign will be doubly interested. An agreeable surprise to almost everyone 
is the accompanying 30,000 words of text, carrying the same biting 
humor, the same clear insight into what makes a Combat Infantryman 
tick, which characterize the drawings. Ernie Pyle called Mauldin “the 
finest cartoonist the war has produced.” There are not many who will 
dispute Ernie’s appraisal. _ 
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Company Duties: A Checklist 


All the Army duties that come under 
the heading of “housekeeping.” 4 
book for every man in the company 
from CO to basic private 


Keep ‘em Rolling 
| A Driver’s Handbook 
: 


By Richard Gordon MeCloskey 
WITH CARTOONS BY COAKLEY 


McCloskey’s breezy text and Coakley’s equally breezy cartoons will 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 2l¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 














make the intricacies of Army driving practically a breeze for your Army Driver Training 
drivers old and young. It’s all Gl—but written in soldier language. 
Many thousand copies of previous editions of Keep 'em Rolling have 


been sold in the past three years. But this new edition is more complete 


A guide for Army motor-vehicle driv. 
ing instructors. 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21l¢ each 


than ever before. For instance there is a full and complete chapter on i 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 




















Duck Driving, the first nonofficial essay on the subject. 






Every driver in your outfit, whether he’s been driving Army vehicles 


> . 5() 
since 1942 or whether drafted last month needs and will use Keep ’em Platoon Record o0¢ 








Rolling. A blank notebook for the platoon 
1 10 copies: 50¢ + leader’s record of the progress of 
; sta Pe” wee eee each of his men. 
; 11 to 50 copies: 40¢ each 


(Special discounts for quantity 


51 or more copies: 34¢ each purchases.) 













Squad Record 25¢ 


A blank notebook for the squad 
leader’s record of the progress of 
each of his men. 
(Special discounts for quantity 
purchases. ) 





THE INFANTRY JOURNAL READER $3.00 


In the Infantry Journal Reader you will find open discussion and re- 
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flection on ways of war, including some heartfelt Army gripes and 
many a touch of humor. You will find articles on a hundred different 























sides of Army thought and life. The writers not only include a num- Machine Gunner's 
. o i y « 


Handbook 


All the latest unrestricted dope on 
both the caliber .30 and caliber .50 
machine guns, plus sections on the 
8imm. mortar and the bazooka 


ber of our top war commanders; they also include thinking privates, 
noncoms, and junior officers. In our Army lack of rank has not been 
a bar to the expression of ideas on war. There are also articles by 







civilian writers whose contributions to thought on warfare has been 
welcomed by Army men. 679 pages. 
1 to 10 copies: 50¢ each 


11 to 50 copies: 40¢ each 
51 or more copies: 34¢ each 
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The Infantry Association's Magazine for Fighting Men 
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Army Officer’s Notebook 


A new edition more valuable tha 
ever before now ready. 


$1.00 
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er's Second Army 

Ry D ed Vagts 

ute hoo cribes the many armed 


rganizations in Hitler’s 
vany and shows us just how com- 
tely life in the Third Reich was mili- 
‘zed. Also in cloth at $1.00. 

to Shoot the U. S. Army Rifle 

| of rifle marksmanship 
h picture and text you can follow 
ba minimum of study. Complete re- 
w of marksmanship instruction. 


sat Soldiers of the First World 


military 


jew manu 


ar 

By Major H. A. DeWeerd 

rhe military careers of General Per- 
ng and other great commanders. 


mbat First Aid 
"hat to do when wounded or injured 
battle. Based on the Army’s graphic 
tfolio. 
nerica in Arms 
By Brig. Gen. John McA. Palmer 
history of the military policy of 
United States. Cloth edition $2.00. 
e Moon is Down 
By John Steinheck 
ihe famous book about Nazi soldiers 
a village of occupied Norway. 
irty Seconds Over Tokyo 
By Captain Ted Lawson 
The first Tokvo bombing. 
mk-Fighter Team 
By Lientenant Robert M. Gerard 
AT unit against the Panzers in 1940. 


Psychology for the Fighting Man 

A new revised edition of this famous 
book prepared by more than forty psy- 
chologists and Army and Navy officers 
is now ready. The index is especially 
designed for the Orientation Officer. 


Handbook for Army Wives and 
Mothers 
By Catherine Redmond 
A handbook teeming with facts and 
advice for the wives and mothers of men 
in the services. An invaluable guide. 


Modern Battle 
Ry Brig. Gen. Paul W. Thompson 
Blitzkrieg battles of 1939-41. 
The World at War, 1939-1944 
A valuable chronology of the war 
from the rise of the Axis to Mac- 
Arthur’s return to the Philippines. 


Weapons for the Future 
By Melvin M. Johnson, Jr., and 
Charles T. Haven 
America wil] always need good weap- 
ons. In cloth as For Permanent Victory, 
at $2.50. 


Blitzkrieg: Armies on Wheels 
By Colonel S. L. A. Marshall 
The evolution of tactics and equip- 
ment in this war. Cloth edition of Blitz- 
krieg $200; cloth edition of Armies on 
Wheels $2.50. 
Guerrilla Warfare 
By Bert (Yank) Levy 
The tricks and tactics of guerrilla 
fighting and street combat. 
Abraham Lincoln and the 
Fifth Column 
By George Fort Milton 
Abraham Lincoln and his undercover 
enemies. Cloth edition $3.50. 
Sergeant Terry Bull 
By Himself 
Sergeant Terry’s stories have been 
favorites in the Army for years. 





51 or more copies: 19¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 











Guadalcanal Diary 


By Richard Tregaskis 
Front-line battle in the South Pacific. 


The Battle is the Pay-Off 
By Lt. Col. Ralph Ingersoll 
Colonel Ingersol! tells of the Battle 
of E| Guettar, and how big this war is 
and what the Army is doing to win it. 
Cloth edition $2.00 
The Army Life 
By CWO E. J. Kahn, Jr. 
Humorous story of a new Army man. 
Cloth edition $1.75. 


What to Do Aboard the Transport 

A group of scientists answer the ques- 
tions of the soldier aboard ship. Also 
available in cloth at $1.50 under the 
title Science From Shipboard. 


Studies on War 
Best articles from Military Affairs. 


The Lost Battalion 
By Thomas M. Johnson and 
Fletcher Pratt 
The famous outfit that held its ground. 


Genghis Khan 
By Harold Lamb 
The great conqueror who 
reached Berlin from China. 
Patriot Battles: 1775-1783 
By Colonel A. C. M. Azoy 
Battles of our first American war. 


So You're Going Overseas! 
By Captain Stockbridge H. Barker 
For the officer or enlisted man about 
to go overseas—whether traveling with 
his unit or as an individual. 


nearly 
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Our Enemy Japan 
By Wilfrid Fleisher 
The Japanese Empire and its peo- 
ple since the days of Commodore 
Perry. Cloth edition $2.00. 
The Nazi State 
By William Ebenstein 
The Nazi government and how it 


worked—from top to bottom. Cloth 
edition $2.75. 


We Cannot Escape History 
By John T. Whitaker 
The events leading up to the war 
in Europe told by a critically ob- 
— correspondent. Cloth edition 
The Russian Army 
By Walter Kerr 
The most penetrating discussion 
of the Red Army so far written by 
an American. Cloth edition $2.75. 


Freedom Speaks 
Selected by George F. Reynolds 
and Donald F. Connors 
A storehouse of the vital and sig- 
nificant ideas on freedom expressed 
by mankind, Cloth edition $2.00. 


Report on India 
By T. A. Raman 
An informative and useful book 
on present-day India. Cloth edition 
$2.50. 
The Fight at Pearl Harbor 
By Blake Clark 
The fight against odds which 
opened the war. 
Japan’s Military Masters 
By Hillis Lory 
Jap Army leaders, organization, 
and training. Cloth edition $2.50. 


Gas Warfare 
Ly Brig. Gen. Alden H. Waitt 
Complete description of smoke, 
gas and flame in modern war. Cloth 
edition $2.75. 
Burma Surgeon 
By Colonel Gordon S. Seagrave 
A famous best-seller now available 
for 25¢. Cloth edition $3.00. 


Rifleman Dodd 
By C. S. Forester 
The story of a trained and self- 
reliant fighting man. 


(For information about ordering Fighting Forces books limited to mem- 
hers of the Armed Services, see note about restricted publications on nave 74. 
Price of books in this category is the same as for unrestricted Fighting 

Forces Books. Cloth editions available to all others.) 


Machine Warfare 
By Major Gen. J. F. C. Fuller 
Hitler studied this writer’s ideas 
on the plane and the tank. Cloth 
edition $1.50. 


America’s Navy in World War II 
By Gilbert Cant 
The story of the Navy’s part in 
World War II written by a compe- 
tent student of naval warfare. Cloth 
edition $3.75. 


Animals of the Pacific World 
By T. Donald Carter, John Eric 
Hill and G. H. H. Tate 
This book prepared under the di- 
rection of the American Museum of 
Natural History, brings all the data 
on animals of the Pacific World into 
one volume. Cloth edition $3.00. 


How to Abandon Ship 
By Phil Richards and 
John J. Banigan 
Two sailors, one of whom has been 
shipwrecked, here explain every side 
of abandoning ship, including life on 
a life raft. Cloth edition $1.00. 
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IN RECENT WEEKS WE HAVE RECEIVED ADDITIONAL INFOR- 
mation that supplies for the relief of American prisoners in 
the hands of the Japanese are being delivered. One large 
shipment which was delayed in transit finally reached the 
Far East and was distributed. Included in the shipment were 
books and other materials supplied by the Infantry Journal 
Prisoner of War Fund. 

As we announced last month these favorable reports indi- 
cating that supplies are getting through to Americans held 
by the Japane se caused us to reconsider our announcement 
of the temporary closing of the Fund and we shall continue 
to accept donations. All donations, will of course, be used to 
buy supplies which persons in contact with the prisoners 
advise us are needed by the prisoners. All the overhead in 
administering the Fund is borne by the Lyranrry JourNat. 

Since our last report $811.81 came in. This brings the 
grand total of all donations since the Fund was set up in 


April 1943 to $129,998.07. 
CONTRIBUTORS THIS MONTH 
INDIVIDUALS 


Lieutenant James Kim, 160th Infantry 
Staff Sgt. Marvin A. Williamson, 676th Bomb Sq 
John Karl Walrath, Rome, New York 
Lieutenant Oscar Stanton, 1175th MP Company 





Arthur S. Wells, Los Angeles, California 
Staff Sgt. Morris Leibowitz, 483d Air Service 
Captain Eugene N. Giddings, CMP 
Men S. Floyd, Ridgefield Park, N. J. 

Captain J. Cutler, Arlington, Virginia 
Pfc. Joseph P. Hesse, 170th Ordnance Battali 
Master Sgt. Edward E. Bloch, 35th Infantry D 
T/3 Harry L. Willits, Hq Eighth Army 
Lieutenant J. “ Chronis, Corps of Engineers 
Leslie Dana, Louis, Missouri 
Captain, 503d Game Infantry 
Lieutenant Monroe S. Hall, 638th TD Battalion 
Lieutenant William F. Shepard, 59th Station H. 
Lieutenant Clarence J. Robitz, 42d Infantry Divi 
Mrs. Alice M. Willis, El Paso, Texas 
Lieutenant William D. Carley, 400th AAA AW Bn 
Lieutenant Charles Lowenthal, 2d MRB Company 
Corporal Leonard M. Vaughn, 3751st Truck Cor 
Lieutenant, Glider Infantry 
Alfred A. Dustin, LaJolla, California 


ORGANIZATIONS AND Groups 


Officers’ Club, 86th Air Depot Group 

Officers and Enlisted Men, 2124th QM Truck Compan 
6th Ranger Infantry Battalion 

Trainees, Company B, 6th Battalion, 2d Regiment, For 


McClellan, Alabama 








> Aviation 
> Air Conditioning and Building 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 
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PRACTICAL BOOKS ot 
TECHNICAL TOPICS 


Published by the American Technical Society 


Some sixty books on technical subjects have been added to the Infantry Journal’s book list. These volumes thorough) 
cover important aspects of technical vocational training including: 


> Electricity 
>» Mathematics 


> Business and Management > Machinery 

> Drawing, Drafting and Designing > Plastics 

> Diesel Engineering > Vocational Guidance \ 
Titles and Prices in Book List on Page 78 
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r ‘HREE and a half years of war ought to be enough 


time for every officer in the Army to learn to back 


up his Noncoms—help them become better leaders by 
giving them full responsibility, and preserve their self- 
confidence and authority in the dozen ways this must be 
done. But many have still to learn how to develop first- 
rate noncommissioned leaders in training and combat. 

Yet every platoon or company commander must 
expect any noncom in his outfit to take over life-and- 
death responsibility in combat, when the platoon or com- 
pany commander is killed or wounded in action. 

Putting stripes on a man’s sleeve doesn’t by itself 
make him a leader with assurance. The promoted pri- 
vate may have given signs before you made him of hav- 
ing the stuff a Noncom needs. But you, as the leader 
from whom he has received his authority, are still the 
man he must look to for his backing and for specific in- 
stances of the way to lead men. And some company or 
platoon commanders never seem to learn that their own 
faults of leadership are usually reflected in those of their 
assistants, though many Noncoms do rise above ineffect- 
ual or uncertain leadership. 

When a Noncom first sews on his stripes, the chances 
are that he’s going to need extra help for a while until 
he gets hold of his job. Unless the new Noncom has 
had a considerable amount of experience in a real exer- 
cise of authority as an acting Noncom, he is likely to feel 
somewhat uncertain. This will often show in the fact 


that he acts too tough—or too easy—or too tough one 


SSSeeasa 


time and too easy the next. He will be an unu 4 
if he pitches in with an apparently complete confidence 
and without making some awkward mistakes 


. LOT will depend on how you have handled y, 


other Noncoms. If you have always stood behir 


them and preserved their dignity and authority, ever 
new Noncom will know from the start that you wil 
the same for him. But if you haven't, you can expect 
new corporal or sergeant to be mighty unsure of hir 
self. Fortunately, every new Noncom has several 
ficers and older Noncoms in his outfit to pattern his 
actions after. If you happen to be a poor or mediocre 
leader, he doesn’t have to pattern after you, but it 
likely that he will if you're his commander. 

A new Noncom needs some words of encouragement 
and advice from you—and he shouldn't have to seek 
them. As his leader it’s your proper job to keep an extra 
close eye on him for a while after he is made—and more 
for the purpose of finding things to explain and praise 
than to blame. This doesn’t mean for you to weaken his 
authority by standing over him whenever possible and 
giving his orders yourself, or explaining at length to hu 
in front of his men just what you want and how you 
want it done. You should never have recommended 
him for a Noncom’s rating in the first place if you 
didn’t think you could give him a clear order with rea 
sonable expectation of his carrying it out OK, without 


continual supervision on your part. 
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to help him most by praise is to give him 
ithin the hearing of his men. No matter 
- may flounder on his new job, as long as he 
; try to find something to encourage him 
ing helps an uncertain leader more than a 
en expression of appreciation. Many seem- 
choices have finally grown to be able Non- 
igh gathering confidence from sympathetic 
ling and encouragement. 
cement must not, of course, be overdone, or 
m will never learn to stand on his own feet. 
an't expect him to know he is doing all right 
| say so, and it will help him all the more if 
out loud, so his own men can hear it. 

But advice, containing criticism if it is needed, should 
avariably be given in private—never in front of other 
enlisted men or officers. Criticism and blame of a 

ncommissioned officer before others is never justified 
aless his mistake is so serious in its effect on other 
men that you are going to bust the Noncom on the spot. 

It only takes one mild criticism of a Noncom by you 
a front of his own men to ruin their respect for him, 

make them feel that you do not have faith in his 
ability or character and begin to feel the same way 
themselves. 

Such complete lack of leadership on an officer's part 
can easily result in loss of life in combat. If you show 
that you don’t have faith in a Noncom—show it plainly 
to his men—how can you expect them to have any faith 
in him when things get tough. 

You're not fit to wear bars if that’s your idea of deal- 
ing with one of your Noncoms. 

It has practically as bad an effect to jump on a Non- 
com in the presence of others who do not happen to be 

his own men. It is bound to embarrass him seriously and 
start his inward stock on a downward rush from which 
it isn't at all likely to recover. 

Not even in a battle emergency can open criticism of 
a Noncom in front of others be justified. Even there, in 
the interest of your own outfit and your own leadership 


of that outfit, you should never in any circumstances 
baw! out a Noncom—unless you are going to take all 
his authority away from him then and there and put 
someone in his place. There, more than anywhere, you 
need to help your leaders through the tough situations. 


Even in battle, when you have to correct a Noncom, 
get close enough to his ear for what you say to be pri 
vate. Don't even let yourself /ook as if you were jumping 
on him when others can see you. 

How you say in private what you have to say to a 
Noncom when you correct him is a matter of your 
leadership in general. You have to be fair even if you 
think you have to be hard. And many a first-rate leader 
—many of the very best—have never in all their careers 
found it necessary to form the habit of being tough 
in manner toward their subordinates. 

You will be a far better leader if you can always 
come close to showing firmness, understanding, and 
sympathy in the right mixture. You can show the utmost 
firmness without getting tough. And if you can do that, 
you salvage the maximum of human morale even when 


you have to give a severe punishment 


N2 all leaders, apparently, can live up to this 
most effective manner of leading men. If you are 
weak enough to have to get tough, you've got to be, at 
the same time, fair and just. 

If you aim for such conduct toward your Noncoms, if 
you try continually to strengthen their standing in the 
unit, you will have a first-rate, fighting outfit 

But you may even be a superb leader of men yourself, 
with an outfit that thinks you could hardly be beat, and 
still not handle your Noncoms to the best advantage of 
the whole unit. For when the leadership is strongly 
centered in one man, no matter how fine and able and 
self-possessed in combat—if that man goes, his outfit 
is all too likely to go to pieces. 

So you have to build up your junior leaders, your 
Noncoms, in every way you can. If you drop out, you 
want the outfit to go ahead as well as if you were there 
You must never get to believing it can’t. You want it to 
fight on ahead kept up by your tradition—and (mainly) 
by your good work in helping your Noncoms find them 
selves from the first day they put on their stripes, and 
become effective combat leaders. 

If you think you have some faults in the way you 
handle your Noncoms, you can change yourself. It takes 
thought, awareness, and practice. But you can do it if 
you're worth the bars you wear. 


If you can’t, you'd better turn them in. 
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THE TANK-INFA 


By Major General Orlando Ward 


LIPON READING THE MOST RECENT FIELD MANUALS ON 
the tank battalion and the armored infantry battalion, it 
seems to me that these publications do not present all a 
junior officer and noncommissioned officer of armored in 
fantry or tanks wants to know. The questions | would want 
answered are just how do I, as an infantry soldier, co 
operate with a tank; just how does my tank coéperate and 
work with the infantry soldier? Most of the diagrams show a 
group of infantry in one block in a tank formation or a group 
of tanks in one spot in an infantry formation. I am afraid 
the texts tend to over-emphasize “high-level tactics” and 
under-emphasize the detailed minor tactics and application 
of techniques essential to successful tank-infantry battle. 

I then read FM 17-36, Employment of Tanks with In 
fantry, and found some of my questions answered but still 
the operation of the individual tank and the infantry soldier 
is not covered adequately. I am of the opinion that the war 
has progressed faster than we can write our texts and adjust 
our organization to meet its needs. Let us organize tank-in 
fantry battalions for use in the Pacific, with a basic section 
consisting of a tank and an infantry squad in a full or half- 
track. We should build our minor tactics around such a 
section and write our text so that there will be little doubt 
in the minds of its members as to how they will work to- 
gether. Time is wasting—the battle is ahead. 

Mines, panzerfausts, antitank guns, Molotov cocktails 


have, for the time being at least, largely eliminated inde 





pendent tank action. Tank battalions or cor 
went into action without immediate and clos: 
infantry sacrificed unnecessarily many tanks 
wise would have participated effectively in a1 


Infantry action without tanks is costly. The 


to give junior officers a reasonable solution to * : 
in minor tactics, together with an appropriate org . 
culre 
We cannot continue to leave it to battlefield Pe 
and before-battle improvisation. ial 
There are two schools of thought. One i b hi 
should be trained as tanks and infantry as infantry, { w ka 
ing which the two are trained together for concerted act dine 
under their own commanders. The other thought is t sa 
tanks and infantry of the future will be so necessary he 
each other on the battlefield that tank-infantry batta Late 
down to include tank-infantry sections, are essent lin 
real battlefield efficiency. = 
Armored divisions in Europe attempted to solve 4 I be 
problem in various ways. Some went so far as to “m He 
up” infantry and tank companies and battalions. Ot rd 
put infantry companies in tank battalions and tank ie 
panies in infantry battalions. Still others took the reg Ve. 
tions and tables of organization as written and atten... 
to throw the two together on the battlefield. You mg, 
term this a temporary love affair. Some succeeded 4 cae 
others failed. Success has been predominant but 
necessarily because of a proper solution to the problen _ 


fs 
x 
5. 
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INTRY SECTION 


The time has come to work out the small-unit tactics of the 





attemp 
‘ou mi 


eded 








Infantry-Armor combination and to integrate the team into 
Tank-Infantry battalions with the basic unit being a sec- 
tion composed of one tank and one squad of Infantrymen 


Ve now find ourselves with battalions of armored in 
try and battalions of tanks fairly well trained according 
current standards. When these battalions are thrown 
ether on the battlefield they operate more or less ef- 
tively, depending on the ingenuity of the commanders, 
h high and low; but there is not enough training in 
nor tactics implanted in the lower echelons and practiced 
them to insure efficient coéperation in battle. Much is 
to inspiration. 

he backfield and the line work together for two or 
ee times prior to the home-coming game and then bet 
ir lives on the result. Incidentally, with tanks and in- 
ptry it is not known ahead of time whether the backfield 
| be the line or the line the backfield. In other words, 
ne time one will lead and another time the other, or stil! 
hird time the line and the backfield must be thoroughly 
ed to obtain proper results. 

Ve face the final battles of the war with trained tank 
talions and trained armored infantry battalions. We can 
nt on the enemy ordinarily being able to cope effectively 
h our tanks if they are not well supported by our in- 
htry. We can count on him stopping our infantry if they 
not well supported by tanks. We, I am afraid, are leav 
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ing to happenstance the necessary team play on the battle 
field between the infantry and the armor. We certainly 
must put in our text clear-cut means and methods for this 
codperation. On the other hand, even with it in the text, 
we should practice it incessantly, not just on special oc 
casions as is now the case. 

It appears essential, in the light of the type of opposition 
encountered in the Asiatic Theater, that two things should 
be done. First, that a clear-cut, definite and detailed basis 
of minor tactics coéperation between tanks and infantry on 
the battlefield be published under some title as “Minor 
Infantry-Tank Tactics on the Field of Battle,” starting with 
the single tank and the squad of infantry fighting together 
for a common cause as a tank-infantry section. Second, in 
order to be thoroughly trained, indoctrinated and familiar, 
one with the other, tank-infantry battalions should be 
formed. These should be composed: of tank-infantry com 
panies, tank-infantry platoons and tank-infantry sections. 

We should not further avoid the issue. Too often the 
weapon and not the mission determines the arm. Co 


operation does not work on the battlefield; someone must 


be in charge. The quicker this is done, the less the cost of 


final victory. 
































‘THE NORTHERN HALF OF IWO JIMA, BEYOND THE JAPS 
cross-island defenses, was a desolate, broken area of smoking 
sulphuric sand and barren, jagged ridges. The tall masses of 
rock sprawled and tumbled without pattern, where a series 
of earthquakes had once pushed up millions of tons of vol 
canic stone and left them lying in craggy heights and bare, 
sharp-edged spines several hundred yards long. 

The looming rocks and narrow chasms added new ter 
rors to the advancing Marines. It was like going through a 
miniature Grand Canyon, with Japs hidden in hundreds of 
caves and pillboxes among the rocks and boulders. More 
over, the ridges which often rose to the height of three-story 
houses were undermined and laced like other parts of the 
island with interconnecting tunnels in which the Japs could 
hide. The rocks could be painfully and methodically cleared 
of Japs again and again, but always the enemy managed to 
reappear from inner caverns and recesses to harass our rear. 

The fighting from approximately D plus 16 to D plus 25, 
around one such ridge that lay in the 3d Division’s zone of 
action near the third airfield, was typical of the struggles 


By 


Technical Sergeant Alvin M. Josephy, 


USMCR 


waged for all of them—struggles characterized not only by 
close-in, bitter combat, but by a seemingly endless series of 
tragic episodes and unexpected deaths. 

We first saw this particular ridge during one of the many 
battles that had flamed among its peaks and gullies. Its tall, 
twisting mass—running almost ten city blocks in length— 
looked as if it had been hit by many heavy explosions. The 
rocks and boulders had tumbled down the ridge’s slopes in 
chaotic landslides. You had to look closely to distinguish 
the black mouths of cave entrances and the carefully cam- 
a pillbox rama that lay among the debris. 


ite clouds from American smoke grenades made the 
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scene unearthly. It blew like steam across th 
walls. Three American tanks lay fifty yard 
their 75s point-blank at a concrete pillbox pe 
ridge’s summit. The Marines attacking the 
among the stones and sandy shell holes, pe 
the smoke for enemy movements. 

A flame-throwing team, guarded by two a 
men, worked its way cautiously up to an alre 
hole. The air was filled with the noise of explo 
and with the smell of cordite and dead bodi« 

The smoke blew away from one section 
The exposed stones and caves looked like an 
showing broken black and brown teeth, read) 
the Marines attacking it. From behind one of the “teeth 
a black hole in the wall—a Nambu machine gun chatter 
A Marine rifleman, caught upright, scrambled toward 4 
protection of a boulder. He stopped abruptly, reached 
his throat and fell to his knees. The machine oun ky 
chattering. The Marine screamed and slowly di 
full length. j 
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It was ironic that at the time this ridge of death w 
almost a mile behind our front lines. Elements of the 9 
and 21st Marines had first seized it several days before a 
thinking it secured, had gone on. When we had past 
earlier in the morning, on our way toward the front, it) 
still been peaceful and quiet. A radio jeep had been pats 
in the open, its driver unconcernedly eating a can 0! 
tions. The only other Marines in sight had been a group 
engineers, probing on their hands and knees for mines* 





joking about the hot sand burning through the knes gay ™’ 
their pants. fe 
vin 


None of us suspected that there were still Japs in 
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ett-like area. The ridge had had its day already, and we 
that its story was over. The Marines who had 
ginally taken it on D plus 16 had clambered across it, 
t knocking out its gun positions with mortars, bazookas 
lire, in the usual way, and then poking into every 
rviving enemy. Some of the holes needed treat 
hi ind grenades and flame throwers, while others 

d with demolitions. But there had been little 

id soon the ridge had become quiet. The lines had 
Platoons had moved ahead, fighting through the 

of the sulphur area, up to the third airfield. Sup 

t elements had followed, pausing near the ridge, then 


ving toward the northern end of the island. Finally 
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umed 


an aid station had arrived and set up among the tumbled 
boulders. And that was when the fireworks, which we 
now witnessing, had begun 

The like all the had been thor 
oughly integrated into the Jap scheme of defenses. | 


we're 


ridge, othe rs on Iwo, 


itteen 


centimeter hare had sat on top of the humps comm nding 
the view i 


They h; id been shi itt red by OUI 
nav al and row bombardme nts | rom the ridge Ss sick inti 
tank guns, mortars and machine guns had poked out at the 
dreary landscape. 


1 all directions. 


Their scores of hiding places ranged from 
small concrete pillboxes, set into the rock, to narrow cave 


entranceways, sticks 


and Caverns 


sand and 


camouflaged with stones, 
The entrances led into the network of tunnels 
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They ran all through the ridge and allowed the defenders to 
dart its length, from hole to hole, without being seen. 

The Marine aid station had set up in a small amphi 
theater formed by the rocks at one end of the ridge. A 
smashed Jap antiaircraft gun loomed overhead, its long 
pocked barrel pointing into the sky. 

The corpsmen had been too busy to notice the rocks. 
battle was in progress 1,500 yards ahe: ad, and the ae 
bearers were bringing back a streain of wounded. They set 
the litters down tenderly and went back for more wounded. 
The doctors and corpsmen worked silently over the torn 
and bleeding men. , 

A heavy Jap machine gun had suddenly rattled from the 
side of the ridge, just as a man carrying a crate of ammu 
nition was passing by. He dropped his load of mortar ign 
looked startled, and crumpled in a heap in the sand. / 
group of Marines, idling across the open space, hit the oe 
and wriggled behind rocks. Two automatic riflemen, at 
tached to a rifle company in reserve, peeked over the lip of 
a shell hole in which they had been resting. They tried to see 
where the bullets were coming from. They spotted an open 
ing in the rocks and fired at it. The Jap machine gun ceased 
rattling. The two Marines cautiously clambered out of the 
shell hole and crawled toward the tidge. Other Marines, 
sensing a fight, waved to each other and began to close in. 
They covered each other with carbines and rifles and edged 
slowly toward the rocky hole. 


A Blaze of Fire 


A blaze of enemy small-arms fire came from at least five 
different parts of the ridge. Three Marines toppled over 
and the others dove for cover. The bullets whistled past 
the men in the aid station. The corpsmen looked up be 
wilderedly, then dropped to their hands and knees and went 
on working over the wounded. 

The Marines in front of the ridge huddled behind rocks 
and waited. A step into the open meant death or injury. 
They studied the wounded men lying out in the open and 
tried to figure how to pull them to shelter. Finally a little 
corporal from New York licked his lips and handed his 
rifle to the man next to him. 

“Here goes,” he said. He crawled out to the wounded man 
lying nearest to him. 

He had almost reached him when there was another 
burst of fire and he stiffened. The injured man was also hit. 
His body jerked and quivered. Blood flowed from under 
neath the corporal’s head. Both men had been instantly 
killed. 

One of the corpsmen, a lanky fellow from Texas, left 
the aid station and came around the ridge to see what all 
the shooting was about. 

“Get down,” a Marine yelled at him. The corpsman 
dropped behind a rock and pushed his helmet back on his 
head. His eyes were bloodshot and glassy from lack of 
slee ° 

“Hey,” he called, “knock it off. This here's a hospital.” 

The Marines didn’t appreciate the humor. They pointed 
down the road behind him. The corpsman turned. There 
were four stretcher bearers stumbling along the road with 
a wounded man, hurrying to the aid station. 

The corpsman cupped his hands over his mouth to try to 
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warn the stretcher bearers. There was too mu: 


couldn't hear him. The Japs began to fire * - 

ran faster. The corpsman wanted to run « nd bon 

them flat, but something held him spellboun: = 
A bullet hit one of the stretcher bearers © leg 


looked around wildly and crashed to the ind 
stretcher spilled on top of him. The men in 


; it tripped 
as they tried to hold onto the stretcher. | Japs . 
shooting into the group. The bullets peppered the 


around them. The wounded stretcher bearer amped y 
again and grabbed his end of the litter. He started to du 
the stretcher along, but dropped it. The man on the stretds 
hung half over it. His head and shoulders dragged alo 
the ground. ; 

The other men half-crawled and half-ran with 4 
stretcher until they reached the rocks. The wound 
stretcher bearer loped after them. When he reached 4 
shelter, he fell again. It was a miracle that he had been a 
to stay on his feet. The bullet had laid open his calf as if; 
had been hit by a meat cleaver. The man on the stretche 
was stone dead. One of the bullets from the ride ge hit hi 
in the skull. 

No one knew how many Japs were in the ridge or whe 
they had come from, or when. A supply captain, comi 
up from the rear, saw what was going on and radioed fy 
tanks and demolitions men. More Marines from neighboq 
ing units gathered. They inspected the ridge from safe 
points behind some rocks. 


Step By Step 


When the tanks arrived, the Marines had started th 
step-by-step job of again cleaning out the ridge. The dang 
ous and tedious work that had originally been done on | 
plus 16 by the front-line troops had to be repeated h 
Marines threw smoke bombs and phosphorus grena 
against the rocks and moved in with bazookas and a 
matic weapons. When the smoke drifted away, they had 
shoot fast, or a Jap would catch them from one of the man 
holes. The tanks hurled their 75s at every position he 
gunners could locate. Engineers tried to fling dynam 
charges into the caves. 

Despite their preponderance of weapons, the Maria 
found that there were too many holes. They would at 
one only to be shot at from another a half a dozen { 
away. Moreover, the ridge was he a straight wal! but 
many places, curved like an S. Entranceways pr 
each other, so that Marines pees be hit in the bac kf f 
holes guarding the one they were assaulting. ‘] or inter 
necting tunnels inside the ridge also allowed t e Japs 
play deadly tag with the Marines. They would mw 
one hole. By the time Marines got close enough 
hole, the Japs had left it and were shooting from ano 
one twenty yards away and higher up in ‘the wall. 1 
Marines had to post guards at every hole they coul | 
order to attack any one of them. The tunnels also cunt 
and twisted inside the ridge. The Japs could escape 
straight trajectory weapons and grenades thrown inw ® 
cave entrances merely by running back into a inter 

Finally flame throwers were called. They threw la 
jets of flaming liquid into the holes and along . curvil 
walls of the tunnels. The roaring flames did the trick. T 
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lasts from satchel charges raise a cloud of powdery dust over the jungle of stone. Note the Marine on the rock at left. 





larines heard the Japs howling. A few rushed out of the lay in the holes. The smell was overwhelming and men 
yi aves on fire. The Marines shot them or knocked them _ turned away in disgust. 
he manggown and beat out the flames and took them prisoners. The battle of the ridge seemed over. An officer made a 
on thei™™Vhen the Marines began to hear muffled explosions inside note to bring up demolition crews as soon as they could be 
lynamit 1€ Caves, they guessed that some of the Japs were blowing spared by the front-line companies They would seal up the 
hemselves up with hand grenades. holes in this troublesome ridge. The Marines gathered 
Marit [he scene became wild and terrible. More Japs rushed _ their casualties and drifted away. The tanks shifted into 
ld attac reaming trom the caves. They tumbled over the rocks, reverse and backed out. Peacefulness settled once more 
eir clothes and bodies burning fiercely. Soon the flame over the area. 
1owers paused. A Marine lifted himself cautiously into But it was not tor long The sudden death which we had 
mrotectem™miew. There were no shots from the caves. A Jap with his come on was to strike again from the ridge, this time bit 
ick frommlothes in rags hunched himself out of one hole, his arms _ terly close. 
praised. The Marines stood up behind the rocks and waved [hat same day, several hours later, Sergeant Reid Cham 
Japs io him »come out. The Jap indicated that there were more berlain came up to the aid station. He was on his way to a 
ho would like to surrender. The Marines motioned him to _ front-line company. Chamberlain was a prominent figure in 
ll tt to come out. the Marine Corps. He had served with General MacArthur 
Almost forty scared and beaten men emerged from dif on Bataan and Corre gidor early in the war. He had es aped 
erent holes. Some of them had round pudding faces. They from Corregidor to he Ip organize Filipino gu rrilla bands 
rinned nervously and said they were Koreans. They had He had stayed in the Philippines a year and a half and 
Cul geen | ed by the Japs to stay in the Caves. Thev said th: it he id been commissioned ; 1 lie utenant in the U. S. Army 
ipe (Ml™veryone else in the caves had either been burned to death Finally he had returned to America and been awarded the 
ter had committed suicide. Distinguished Service Cross. Then he had resigned hi 
| VI irines sent them to the rear. Then they groped commission, re-enlisted as a sergeant in the Marines, and 
w lomaut y among the rocks from hole to hole, examining had come overseas again. He was now a battalion runner 
curvilgmmeact anceway. Dead bodies, some hit by bullets and with the 21st Regiment. He was short and handsome and 
ck. Tarer fragments, some burned into frightful black lumps, wore a brown mustache. Despite the publicity that had 
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been given to his exploits as a guerrilla leader in the Philip 
pines, he had a modest and unassuming and was one 
of the most popular men in the outfit. 

A small group of us accompanied Reid to the front-line 
company. We began to cross the clearing which we thought 
had been ridded of Jap sniper fire. To escape occasional 
mortar shells that were dropping in the open, we clung per 
haps too closely to the rocky walls of the ridge. We were 
picking our way among the stones and the burned Jap 
bodies when three shots rang out from the hillside. We 
scattered and tried to run behind some boulders. Reid drew 
his pistol and looked frantically around. There was another 
shot. We heard a thud. We thought the bullet had struck 
the curving side of the ridge. 

When we reached safe spots, we paused and looked back. 
Our hearts beat wildly. Reid was nowhere in sight. An 
ambulance driver and an automatic rifleman were crouched 
behind near-by rocks, their teeth clenched, their hands grip- 
ping their weapons. They were trying to find the hole from 
which the shots had come. We called Reid but received no 
answer. Slowly we tried to edge back. Rifle shots cracked at 
us from several holes, and we ducked again. 

Alive With Japs 

The long, rocky ridge was once more alive with enemy. 
Again Marines began to gather, coming up cautiously to 
help us. They dashed from rock to rock and slid among the 


boulders, trying to seek cover from the many caves that 


looked out at us. We told them about Reid, lying somewhere: 


among the rocks. We formed a team quickly and began 
crawling forward. When the Japs fired at us again, the mén 
covering us saw where the shots were coming from. They 
sent a stream of automatic fire at the holes and “buttoned 
up” the Japs. One burly sergeant stood straight up without a 
helmet on and, gritting his teeth, fired his carbine from his 
hip, moving directly at a hole as he fired. The jeep ambu- 
lance driver finally reached Reid’s body and lifted his head. 
A trickle of blood flowed from behind his ear. His eyes were 
open, but he was dead. 

There is nothing you can say or do when a good friend is 
suddenly killed in battle. You ‘feel stunned, angry, sad and 
somewhat frustrated. We could have fired point-blank the 
rest of the day at those holes. The Japs would only have 
laughed at us. In an instant they had claimed one ‘of our 
best men. Reid’s wonderful war record had ended abruptly. 
After so many heroic deeds, it seemed an added tragedy 
that he was killed while doing nothing but walking. There 
was nothing anybody could do about it. 

We crawled back and sent for flame throwers, only to 
find that we couldn’t get any more that day. They were all 
busy up front. Meanwhile, an outfit of the 9th Marines was 
moving up and pitching its bivouac on top of the ridge, 
which had become silent again. We hunted up the com- 
manding officer and told him there were still Japs inside the 
hill. We related to him all that had happened at the ridge 
that day. He listened concernedly but decided it was too late 
in the afternoon to try to root out the Japs still in the caves. 
He posted guards behind the rocks facing the ridges and 
gave them orders to keep all straggling Marines away from 
the holes. 

Another combat correspondent, ‘Technical Sergeant Fran- 
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cis Barr, had come up with the new outfit an a 
in for the night. What happened that night 
vealed by Barr. 

According to him, as soon as it got dark {| 
to come out of their holes. The Marine gua: 


































slithering out among the rocks and opened {ire, |i! i 
some and driving the others back in. The Japs sc: camed af 

ut 
cursed when they realized they were trapped. Some of thes 


committed suicide inside their holes. 

Corporal H. E. Duke heard the muffled sounds of hay 
grenades exploding underneath him in the ridce. He fy 
been sitting in a blackout tent, making out some operatigy 
reports on a typewriter. He looked at his watch. |; Was ju 
betore midnight. 

Suddenly there was a terrific explosion that rocked dg 
whole hill. A huge boulder flew through the tent ag 
smashed Duke's typewriter into smithereens. Outside, Oy 
poral Vincent M. Langa was blown out of his foxhglg 
twenty feet into the air. Corporal John F. Muralt a chy 
lain’s assistant, was buried, as the explosion sent slides of 
hot sand into his hole. 

A flash of flame shot into the air and there was a serie 
of rumbles and more explosions. The ridge quivered ang 
shook. Rocks, dirt and hunks of concrete showered among 
the dug-in Marines. Platoon Sergeant Rudolph Rott though 
the whole ridge was on fire. 

By the light of the Hames, the men dug each other og 
and scrambled down the ridge to safety. Stones cascade 
after them in landslides that sealed up half the holes in the 
ridge’s wall. The men took up positions behind the rocks 
and waited for the Japs to come out. Platoon Sergeant 
Waldo D. Humphrey saw two of them sitting among thd 
stones in a dazed condition. They were carrying antiper 
sonnel mines around their waists. He killed them as they 
tried to get up. Another man struggling down the slopg 
saw other Japs trying to rush out from the holes, only tok 
buried in landslides. Their arms and legs protruded { fro 
the dirt and rocks. A group of five Japs, running along the 
wall of the ridge, were spotted by the light of the flames, 
and instantly killed, 


Devils from He!! 


“They looked like little devils running through hell,” 4 
corporal said later on. “All they needed | were pitchforks” 
Slowly the Marines realized what had happened. The 
Japs had blown themselves up and, with them, the whole 
ridge. When the dawn came, the Marines discovered tha 
they had suffered only one serious casualty. Many men, like 
Corporal Muralt, had been completely buried by the rock 
and sulphuric ash, but companions had dug them out be 
fore they had smothered. Scouts who poked into some of 
the remaining holes found that the Japs had used land mine 
and 125-pound aerial bombs to blow up the hill. They alse 
discovered empty canteens on some of the torn Japanese 
bodies, indicating that the men who had tried to come ott 
earlier in the night had probably been after water 
It was almost impossible and certainly foolhardy to 
to trace the winding tunnels to their sources. The Marines 
instead decided to blow all the holes still unsealed and tp 
whatever Japs might still be alive in the ridge’s inner ® 
cesses. 
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Marine riflemen cover a flamethrower moving in toward a cave opening in the jungle of stone. 
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Suicide Run—the Marines called it. The Japs had an AT gun hidden somewhere in the jungle of stone and vehicles poss 


ing up and down the road were its targets. 


It was a long and tedious job. The demolitions men 
worked all day, placing charges in the mouths of more than 
forty caves. When they were blown, it was almost impos 
sible to know whether tiny holes and cracks had not been 
left among the jumbled rocks through which hiding Japs 
could still fire. By nightfall everyone felt a sense of frustra 
tion and further trouble. An officer in ch urge of a group of 
the engineers shook his head and said, “We ought to put 
up a sign here, ‘Pass at your own risk.’” 

The sign was not put up. If it had been, it would have 
made some of the men laugh. But the terrible ridge was still 
nothing to laugh at. It was still “hot.” A supply unit for a 
3d Division regiment was the next outfit to run into the 
death that lurked among its rocks. 

When the supply unit moved up, the area again looked 
secure. The unit pitched tents and galleys, built ration piles, 
parked jeeps and trailers and nonch: ilantly went about its 
business of shuttling hot food, ammunition and water to the 
battalions ahead. 

Someone told the new arrivals about the ridge. But they 
looked at its silent, strewn rocks and shrugged. The fighting 
was now more than a mile ahead. A sniper or two this far 
back couldn’t cause trouble. 

But this time it wasn’t a sniper. 

A jeep and trailer, setting off one afternoon with hot 
coffee and doughnuts for the front lines, was fired at. ‘The 
driver didn’t wait to find out what kind of weapon was 
shooting at him. He knew it was something big. He stepped 
on the gas and raced out of the area. On the way back he 
was shot at again. Jeep ambulance drivers and other supply 
men reported similar attacks on them. Finally a tank, lum- 
bering over the road, was hit. The crew jumped out and hid 
behind some rocks. 

After a while, they came back and reported that an anti- 
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Finally a tank came up to blast it out and riflemen took care of Jap survivors 


tank gun was somewhere among the debris of th 
Some of the members of the supply unit armed themsely 
with rifles and carbines and went to have a look. A shower 
small-arms bullets from the ridge drove them back 

They sent for help to an engineering outfit, but wer 
that demolitions men could not be spared at the moment 
The drivers who had to take that road, moving 
forth to the front, called the route “Suicide | Run. Ev 
time they approached the rocks they stepped hat 
gas and raced past them as fast as they coud go Th 
tank gun hurled shells at them each time, but fortunateh 
there were no hits. Finally a tank was sent up = 
behind some rocks till the Jap gun fired and s 
position. Then the tank blasted at it with its 75 . 1 fen 
moments the Jap position was a pile of smoking 
Automatic riflemen who moved in to catch enemy survivor 
found the troublesome weapon to be a 47mm. antitanh 
The Japs had kept it concealed during all the pre 
fighting around the ridge. 

It would seem as if that might have ended thé 
the ridge. But it didn’t. As the battle for Iwo reached 
conclusion in the northern cliffs, Jap riflemen and m 
gunners continued to hang on inside the tunnels | 
and fire out at passers-by whenever a good shot v 
sented. The area soon became full of Marines. Rea: 
were pitched among the rocky heights dotting the lands 
And with the concentration of men to shoot at, the | 
meted out sudden death and injury to scores 
pecting Americans. 

A wireman, stringing a line between rear CPs 
through the head. Two cooks were winged in the arm 
whole mortar platoon was pinned down in its holes by 
Jap machine gunner. A barber and an officer who was 
ing his hair cut were sent running by a burst of 1 
EM 
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Marines could spot exact positions from 
firing, they attempted to knock them out. 
rifles and bazookas, they crept among the 
at the small holes. Then they threw dyna 
» the slits and hoped they would do the 


Marines soon 
re was only one way to eliminate the Japs. 
it until they came out. And come out they 
for food and water. One night near the end 

in five enemy emerged and crept up to a regi 

juarters unit. Automatic riflemen, in a circle 

round the bivouac area, saw the Japs in the 
light and opened fire. They killed all five. 


the same way, other Japanese stragglers were elimi 


most hopeless t task. The 


nated, one by one, group by group. But on D plus 25, 
the day the Marines overran the last bit of Iwo Jima and 


the island was declared secured, death was still coming 
from the ridge. A Jap sniper that day shot a passing corps 
man through the ear. 

We never knew just how many Japs were in that ridge 
or where they kept coming from. Some thought that the 
Japs moved around at night from one part of the island to 
the other, looking for water, and that at dawn they disap 
peared into the nearest ridges. Other men thought the Japs 
moved from ridge to ridge through underground tunnels 
Only if we were some day to tear away from the sides of 
the ridges the tumbling rocks and debris which now cover 
the many holes would we ever be able to trace to their 
sources the tunnels that fill their dreadful interiors 


A model of a cross section of a typical Jap ridge defense like the 
jungle of stone. A labyrinth of tunnels undermined the island's 
high ground, opening in caves and protected gun positions. 
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No TERM IS SO MISUSED BY INFANTRYMEN AS 
‘pinned down.” When heavy enemy small-arms fire 
opens up the tendency is to hit the ground and get 
“pinned down.” Units as large as platoons, and even 
companies, sometimes describe themselves as “pinned 
down.” But it is difficult for a platoon, and almost im 
possible for a company, to be “pinned down” in a 
truly physical sense. 

When a unit (or an individual) cannot move with 
out being exposed to enemy fire, it cannot permit itself 
to be “pinned down.” A running man is a difficult tar 
get, even for automatic weapons. A unit can often 
work out of these situations by application of fire and 
movement or movement through concealment. \ sol 
dier cannot be “pinned down” without ‘cover in the 
open. He moves to cover or dies. Hitting the ground 
when fired upon in such terrain is only a temporary 
expedient before making a dash for cover. Lives have 
been lost through a deeply ingrained, but false con 
ception of what being “pinned down” really means. 

If our activities are restricted and hampered by 
enemy fire, the enemy certainly derives no secret 
pleasures from the hail of our lead. We can decrease 
considerably his ability to hurt us by keeping him 
under a constant rain of bullets and high explosives. 
The more nearly we keep thé enemy “pinned down,” 
the fewer American lives we shall 16s To do this, we 
must use our fire power aggressively. There must be 
no reluctance to use ammunition, except when supply 
difficulties force us to conserve it. This will to shoot 
is especially important for crew-served supporting 
weapons. We hear too much talk among some such 
crews of, “We can’t shoot; for if we do the enemy will 
zero-in on us and knock us out.” Of course the enemy 
will shoot back if he gets the chance. We must shoot 
so much that he can’t shoot back accurately and we 
must change the positions of our supporting weapons 
often enough to keep the enemy guessing. 

Our emphasis upon all-around security and avoiding 
line defenses has not eliminated the tendency to 
place the overwhelming strength of a unit in the sup 
posed direction of the enemy in a defensive position. 


ae. ae ae ae ae ae ae ae ae ae ae ae ae ae ae ae ae ae ae ae ee 


HEADS UP! 


> i. ae. ae ae ae ae ab ae ab ab ae ab ae ae ae ae ae ae ae ae ae ae. 


By Lieutenan: 
Thomas L. Dalryinple 


loo often companies have been counteratta 
a fiank or rear and found themselves unpr 
employ an effective fraction of their fighting 
in the direction of the attack. The unadulter 
is that a company (or smaller unit, if separa f 
its company ) should set up an oblong closed 
defense. The more nearly that closed periny 
proximates a circle, the better the defensive | 
is. Security in all directions is not sufficie: 
must be fighting strength in all directions 
Many soldiers, replacements and veterans alik 
seem to have fatal misconceptions about th 
the foxhole in a defensive position. When 
enemy artillery is falling upon such a position the j 
telligent thing to do is duck down into the foxh 
until the shell, or shells, have exploded and ther 
raise your head to find out if enemy infantry is moving 
in. However, in a small-arms fight, it is foolhard 
to keep your head up enough to observe and to shoo 
Those who employ the ostrich technique in a smal 
arms fight not only vastly increase their own chance 
of dying, but also place their comrades in danger 
being shot down from the rear by infiltrating enem 
Some men who supply front-line troops seem | 
think that only those in strictly front-line assig 
ments are expected to endanger their lives. They d 
not seem to consider it their job to get supplies tor 
ward regardless of danger. Since supplies are usual) 
most urgently needed on the line during times o! 
danger, front-line troops sometimes go without neede: 
supplies or essential strength on the line is deplete 
to send troops back to get what is needed. Battl 
weary front-line Doughboys should have to do 1 
more than a bare minimum of supply carrying 
Individual soldiers and units cannot be physical) 
“pinned down” in many situations; fire power mus 
be used aggressively; all-around defense in strength 
must be stressed; heads must be kept up in small-arms 
fights; supplies must be moved forward to front line 
troops in the face of all dangers; we must have heads 
up efficiency as we prepare for the complete military 
destruction of Japan. 
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RAGE RIFLE PLATOON, AN ATTACK ON A JAP 


| rit 
| » problem. You can't just throw in a couple 
nd grenades, move in and mop up. That costs good 
can li 
he ne ization of these underground fortifications 
; special training. And yet it doesn’t seem possible 


platoons from their normal drill schedule to 
ll the } rinciples of “cave cracking.” 

believe we have found the answer in the battalion as 
i: detachment. At the present this consists of twenty-one 
ne officer, all volunteers. 


he team is broken down as follows 
| eader (carbine ) 
\ssistant leader, staff sergeant rifle 
Two ten-man sections of 
| wo scouts (rifle ) 
Flame thrower (pistol 
\ssistant flame thrower 
One light machine gun (pistol ) 
\ssistant light machine gunner (rifle 
One bazooka (carbine 
One assistant bazooka (rifle 
One demolitions 


One BAR 


tommy gun 


‘carbine 


ride in the outhr and teamwork are the first points 
sed. Physical training and blackboard tactics come sec 
Third is the actual building and the destruction of 
xeS and Caves. 
ere are some of the tactics, principles and stratagems 
1 when the assault detachment goes into action. 
he team is not to be called upon until all measures at 
platoon leader's command are exhausted—heavy weap 
tanks, and so on. There is no sense in calling for the 
chment every time ar 1 obstacle iS socmentered. That 
ld soon eliminate the team. 
et's build up a situation. The 
pinned down by a 


Ist Platoon of Company 
cave one hundred yards to its front 
ct fire hasn't produced any results. The assault team, 
i in reserve, is called for. The battalion commander, 
> controls the team which is his special weapon, looks 
gs over. He decides that the detachment can be used 
leanwhile the platoon leader has reconnoitered the 
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A-SAULT DETACHMENT 


By Lieutenant Terry O’Regan 





As the battalion commander's special weapon 
the assault detachment can handle those jobs 
of bunker busting for which the average 
garden-variety rifle platoon, tough as it is, 
does not have the proper equipment. The de- 
tachment gets special training, going into ac- 
tion as ordered by the battalion commander. 











checks tor the 


best route of approach, setaiill sniper positions and other 


fianks of the enemy cave or pillbox. He 
mutually supporting emplacements. When the detachment 
leader arrives he double checks the area 
necessary to split the team. Each section, if necessary, can 
operate independently. To keep the train of thought 
simple, let us figure the entire team will attack from one 
flank. Notice, | said flank. Frontal attacks a 

[he rifle platoon should have a firing line built up. This 
is necessary to pin down enemy activity. 


Perhaps it is 


re suicidal 


If possib le a sce 
tion of he avy mi chine guns should be ne into the cave 
Final ° “lift fire” 
are reviewed, the route ol approach 1S defined and away 


or pillbox opening. ‘cease fire” o signals 


we go. 


Scouts out, leader next, assistant machine gunner, ma 


flame thrower ba 


BAR. last 


chine gunner, assistant flame thrower, 
zooka, 


tor rear protection. 


assistant bazooka, demolitions and _ the 


We cover half the dis 
tance and suddenly come under machine gun fire from our 
exposed flank. Shall we knock out this new cave or pill 
box first with our flame thrower or demolitions? Hell no 
our mission has not changed. Well, what hav 
“OK, B. AR, pin them down 

“Bazooka, throw a couple that way.” That ought to — 
them quiet. Re pl: wements from the second section moves 

up to take their place in the first section. We're off again 


Our main worry now is snipers. 


brother, 
we got that we can use? 


We are fairly close now. 
chine gun in position and fire into that port 
bazooka man has two jobs, one to fire in the hole 
to check the approach of tanks. When these two weapons 


Let's place our own light ma 
Now the 


and two, 


are in position we can signal to the firing line to lift fire 
W hite 


pe sition 


The scouts take up positions to watch for snipers 
phosphorus grenades are thrown in or near the 
They burn and conceal. The flame thrower gives a 90 
degree angle burst of two or three seconds, moves to a 
45-degree angle. 
entrance. 


That will surely move any Jap from the 


Finally he takes up a position directly in front and kee P 
his finger on the juice, moving in as close as possible, until 
the weapon gasps, indicating the fuel tanks are empty. As 
he is coming back the demolition man is going up. Th 
engineer satchel charges of 24 pounds are very handy 
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That goes into the entrance. Ten seconds is a nice time on 
those charges. Boom! Now let's get those automatic weap 
ons up. Fire as you approach, move right in. Any Japs 
inside are punch drunk. You've got to occupy and hold 
right away or else you may have to rehash the whole show. 
The rifle platoon should be up here now. That explosion 
is the signal for them to come forward. 

There briefly is one situation. Many may arise. Black- 
boards and sandtables are indispensable for dry run 
problems. 

In summing up, let me again check these points: 

> 1) The team cannot operate without teamwork and 
confidence in every man. 

> 2) It is not a toy to be played with. The detachment 
is the battalion commanding officer's special weapon and 
is to be used at his discretion 





> 3) In training, outside interterence wil] 
fidence in the detachment leader. 

> 4) The rifle platoon must build up a firi 
down the enemy. Members of the detachm« see 


LINISh ¢ 


: : TY Deay 
equipment and cannot advance by fire a1 10VeMey 
Theirs must be a slow steady advance. 7 

>» 5) Avoid frontal attacks. 
> 6) Carry plenty of white phosphorus ades { 
> 7) Move in and occupy immediately after the dem 
tions explode. 
>8) The rifle platoon must follow up the breach » 
have made. 
Perhaps there are many more points but from he, 


the leader will have to solve his own problem 
In conclusion, let me say this will work and pay of \ 
team is proving it in the Philippines 


No Flash, No Smoke, No Noise 


By Captain Melvin M. Johnson, USMCR, Inactive 


No pouBT SOME DAY THERE WILL COME A NEW WEAPON 
with neither flash, smoke, nor noise. It will replace the one 
weapon that answer these specifications today—the bow and 
arrow. 

Early in the Pacific war reports came back that Jap snipers 
were armed with a mysterious weapon having no flash, no 
smoke. Credit for this startling achievement was attributed 
to a secret powder developed by the Nips. 

As with most alleged arms innovations, this one received 
a terrific build-up. The more ’twas told, the more the story 
grew. In contrast to the Jap weapon, our own was found to 
have considerable flash. Mutterings and rumblings were 
heard. Questions were asked. What about our powder? Why 
don’t we have flashless, smokeless small arms? 

Added to this, many Infantrymen yearned for silencers. 
No flash, no smoke, no noise. 

The facts are simple. 

The Japs have two basic rifles, the old Arisaka 1905 cali- 
ber .256 or 6.5mm., and the new Arisaka 1939 caliber .303 
or 7.7mm. This last is more commonly used today. In 1942 
most Jap riflemen carried the 6.5mm. Many still do. The 
1905 barrel is 31.4 inches long. The 1939 barrel is 25.7 
inches long. Another 7.7mm. model, the long 1939 rifle, has 
a 31.4-inch barrel. 

The barrels of U. S. rifles, caliber .30, M1903, M1903A1, 
A3, A4, BAR M1918A2, are all 24 inches long. So are the 
barrels of the caliber .30 machine guns. The barrel of the 
M1 Garand is 23.5 inches long. 

Flash is caused by powder burning at the muzzle. It is 

well known that a short barrel gives more flash than a long 
one. The longer the barrel in proportion to the bullet di- 


ameter, the less powder will burn at the muzzle. Powders, 
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of course, vary. Slow-burning powder gives more flash t 
fast-burning powder, but also gives more velocity . 
modern rifle powders are slow-burning. 

The Japanese .256 rifle with 31.4-inch barrel offers px 
tically no flash and little smoke because powder buming 
substantially completed before the bullet reaches the mu 

Artillerymen speak of a gun as of such a bore, so m 
calibers long, which means that the length of the tube fi Ma 
barrel is so many times the bore diameter. Accordingly, ich | 
.256 Jap rifle has a barrel of 122.46 calibers, or roughlyiibursts 
length of barrel 120 times the bore. The 7.7mm. or .303 \i@reciz 
long rifle has a barrel about 93 calibers long. The standagiill n 
rifle, caliber 7.7mm. has a barrel about 78 calibers long HM Ac 

In comparison, U. S. rifles with 24-inch barrels are Hollov 
calibers long. 

Suppose we wanted to duplicate the characteristics oft 
Jap .256 rifle in U. S. caliber .30. This would mean ! 
calibers or 120 times .30 equals 36 inches. ‘Thus, 12 inci 
added to the standard 24-inch barrel would equal the | 
1905 Arisaka. 

The over-all length of the 1905 rifle is 51 inches. Ac 
responding U. S. caliber .30 rifle would come to 43 in 
plus 12 inches, or 55 inches. This would render the weay 
quite unwieldy. Moreover, you still have to add the baya 
—16 inches for the 1905 model and 10 inches for thi 
job. 

Suppose a 36-inch barrel were used in a U. S. weapt 
caliber .30? Personally conducted and observed tests | 
cate that with barrels 36 inches and 40 inches long, 1 
standard U. S. .30 M2 ball ammunition, there is absolut 
no flash and very little smoke firing at a slow, average 
man’s rate. 

Other tests of U. S. powder in the Jap weapons ve 
Jap powder in the U. S. weapons showed no apprec# 
difference in flash and smoke. 

A 30-inch Jap. .303 barrel gives more flash than 4 
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ch in caliber .30, but less than a 24-inch barrel. The prob 
m is simply one of barrel length in calibers. The longer 
arrel, of course, increases muzzle velocity considerably, or 
oughly twenty to thirty foot seconds per inch or over three 
undred foot seconds increase in a 36-inch barrel. 

Machine guns present an added problem. When a 36-40 
ch barrel in a U. S. machine gun was fired for five 20-shot 
ursts, the flash which was zero in a cold gun built up ap- 


fers pr 
burning 
he muz 
+, SO ma 
ve tube 
lingly, 
rough! 














wr .30)3 f@reciably. A hot gun increases flash. Even a 40-inch barrel 
e standamwill not cure that. 
ts long fM Accordingly, Japanese machine guns are found with the 
els are Following barrel lengths 

lame Caliber Barrel length Flash hider 

ve lcdel 1922 256in. 19 in. No 

1) incl Pe 96 (1936) 256in. 19 in. No 
al the EPC 29 (1939) 303 in. 21.5 in. Yes 

ype 92 (1932) 303 in. 29 in. Yes 
hes. Adi® The flash hider, cone type, is integral with the Type 99 
43 incigi@arrel, detachable with the Type 92 barrel. All Jap machine 
he weapmuns show some flash and smoke. 


he bavo 


The Japs have gone to caliber .303 from .256 to get more 
or the 


opping power and penetration. Their latest model rifle and 
MG therefore show quite as much flash as our weapons in 


. weapimmroportion to their barrel length. 

tests ifm Ever since 1885 cone flash hiders have been used to some 
ong, iig@xtent on machine guns. The average cone hider has a 12- 
-absolu™ 18-degree included angle, a length of three to six inches. 


erage tig cone hider was used on the pre-1900 Austrian Schwarz- 


bse machine gun, and on the German M1908 Maxim. 





ons vem A cone hider is now issued for the U. S. M1 rifle. The 
:ppreciigm™me type of cone on an M1917 Browning machine gun re- 

ces its flash almost entirely. However, by their very 
than ¢ Mature flash hiders snuff out the flame, hence they slightly 
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Type 96, 6.5mm., LMG 


M1922, 6.5mm., Nambu LMG 





increase smoke. Accordingly, they are not quite so useful in 
broad daylight as in the dark. 

Machine guns which employ a muzzle cap to boost barrel 
recoil, such as the M1919A4, A5, and A6, build up ad- 
ditional muzzle flash. Thus, the M1919A4 gives much more 
muzzle flash than the M1917 gun. Therefore, a flash hider 
suitable for the M1917 gun is not nearly as efficient on the 
M1919A4. 

To reduce the flash of M1919A4 and Aé6 guns to that of 
the basic M1917 would necessitate merely a slight alteration 
of the barrel muzzle, or the use of an M1917 barrel. A cone 
hider could then be added with excellent results. 

The tremendous build-up of flame at the muzzle of a ma 
chine gun, especially of the M1919A4 type, is indeed a 
vexing problem, far more difficult than would appear. 
Troops do not want a five-pound ashcan tied to the gun. 
The cone hider, thought not an eliminator of flash, is highly 
efficient, light, and compact. The M1 zifle with the new 
standard hider is as flashless as the Arisaka. 

Next comes the problem of noise. How about a silencer? 
This can be answered very briefly. No silencer is effective 
in a weapon having a muzzle velocity above that of sound, 
or roughly 1,100 foot seconds. The bullet makes an un 
mistakable noise in spite of the silencer. Silencers eliminate 
the bang of the powder gases coming out of the muzzle by 
slowing down those gases. The bullet crack as it hits the air 
cannot be controlled. 

A silencer would be effective on a .45 submachine gun be 
cause the muzzle velocity is only 820 foot seconds, or below 
that of sound. But, at best, silencers are clumsy and easily 
put out of order. They require exact alinement with the bore 
and a tight bullet passage. If knocked out of line even 
slightly the bullet will hit the silencer, causing serious inac 
curacy or blowing off the silencer. 
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You'll get ist. of help bia the artillery 








You'RE GOING TO FIND THE JAP A STRANGE GUY, I THINK. YOU RE cop 

‘ ’ : ‘ ’ . a. )xina 

to think he’s crazy—but he isn’t. He acts differently from us and | oye 
: - ¢ : '- bees bil we 
from the Germans and pulls stunts that seem awfully stupid, but tha 
Sh Pigs it § 
because he was brought up and taught under a civilization and standariilh 
ii pnd di 
that are entirely different from ours. Everything has a reason co. : 
“BR rou; 

good—by his sts indards. Veterans in the Pacific me at him realistical} L 
y aCK « 


They find out what he’s good at and what he’s bad at—and they drop 4 re 
prejudices and preconceived ideas. ve 

He’s a crack shot. He may be small and wear glasses, but he can shoo) 
We found that out in every battle. And all of them aren't sniper 
They're riflemen who are excellent at making use of the terrain to conceal 4 
themselves. In combat against them you've got to have sharp eyes and ug i 
them all the time. Americans, by and large, are better shots than the Japs 


but in the past, most of the time, the Japs have been shooting from con vs 
cealment and we've been shooting from more exposed positions. That; bra 
because we're attacking, and they're defending. A lot of times you won d ; 
even see the Japs. Some of our men have gone through whole campaigns sf} 
riflemen and never saw a live Jap. They saw where the Japs were firing soe 
from—from small cave entrances, camouflaged dugouts and pillboxes, et ms 
They fired at those places and sometimes managed to silence the enemfi..,., 
position. But the way the Japs dig in, there were usually other men hiding = 
inside who pretended not to be there until our guys turned their attention...) 
elsewhere. Then they opened fire again. Flame throwers and demolition.) 
usually had to finish off the Jap position for good. That means bum I 
the position and then sealing its openings, particularly if they are caves ap 

Incidentally, don’t needlessly explore caves or go souvenir hunting... 
around former Jap positions. Live Japs always seem to lurk behind... 
sometimes even well after a campaign is over. ‘Their only idea is to say). 
alive undetected. When they think you have found them, they strike bec, , 


—and you, who really haven't found them, are a dead duck. 
The Jap infantryman has good weapons. Some of our guys heard tha 





nly 


9 

Japs use a caliber .25 rifle that doesn’t often kill. Forget it. They're usin of 
.303, and it’s a modern, high-grade weapon. Then they have a couple ¢ Histo 
ree we don’t have. Maybe we don’t need them, with our BAR andi... 
other weapons, but the Jap can really use a Nambu and a so-called “kneqi) 
mortar.” The former is a deadly light machine gun that he can carry around 
with one hand from hole to hole without any trouble. The latter is a porte y, 
able and highly potent grenade discharger that he can shoot out of cei py 


mouths and wherever he chooses to hide. These are both good weapons. fj, 
don’t under-estimate the Japs on that score. They have a lot of little thing, 
that are good for close-in fighting, and they work! Bye 

Another thing, we know that in Europe our artillery and air force did #4) 
lot of damage to German fortifications and gave you Doughfeet lots 4, 
help. Well, you'll get lots of help from the same sources in the Pacilic. bul 
maybe on all occasions the results won't be as good. In fact, prepare i m, 
tougher infantry fighting—for taking Jap fortifications by assault after OMB), 
artillery and air force have failed to blast the Japs out of your way. Thi... 
Japs, I think you'll discover, know how to dig in like nobody’s busines 
They live in caves not because they like to, but because it’s darn good pm 
tection against our superiority in fire power. On Peleliu, Guam. Iwo }m 
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, FOXHOLE 


By Sergeant Boondocks 








E COINHMEDLinawa and a tew other places, our fellows discovered that we could blast 


\| we wanted to at the Jap forts. In the end, our infantrymen had to go in 
vith grenades, bazookas, automatic rifles, smoke, flame throwers, bayonets 
andard J, demolitions. On every island it was almost a mystery how the Japs lived 
't Seems hrough our bombardments—and they were big—and kept right on firing 


KUCH 


it thar’ 


istically MB ack at us when we tried to advance. So don’t be too optimistic about our 
drop al werwhelming fire power. It often doesn’t overwhelm the Japs. 

Perhaps the Jap “spirit” has something to do with it. They live through 
shoot ell—as you'll admit our bombardments are—and keep on plugging. That's 


snipers. Here you might think they're crazy. | don’t intend to go into the Bushido 
conceal nd Kamikaze spirits and love of Emperor. You can read about that else 


and use vhere. But the Jap honestly believes—and it’s like his religion—that if he 
he Japs ives and dies honorably (without surrendering), he goes immediately to a 
OM con@@eautiful paradise where he again meets his family and friends. So he’s not 

That sfraid of dying. And if he is (as a handful are—such as those who have 
u won .d contact with Western ideas), why then he has been taught and thor 


‘a18NS Euchly believes that Americans torture and kill all prisoners. So he is afraid 


re ting, surrender. That, in brief, is why you should not look forward to any 
Xes, C(mass surrenders” in the Pacific. And, incidentally, since the Jap who 
* CNC ants to commit suicide believes he is more honorable if he takes an 
n hiding merican or two with him, be careful of any of them who want to sur 
aaa ender. Make them keep their distance till you know they're not dangerous. 
notions 


ook out for tricks. 


burning \4, guess also is that you'll have a lot more close-in fighting with the 





IN. BBaps. They come to you. Especially at night. They infiltrate very well. 
hunting onstant security is needed for every outfit within range of the Japs, and 
behind at goes for the artillery and air force. At night, when you are in your fox 
> 10 Sole, don't shoot at noises. We used a lot of illumination. When you see a 
ike becky mos ing and he gets close, let him have it. If you shoot at noises, you may 
nly be giving away your position. They like that. One fellow calls in 
‘that thE polish, you answer or shoot at him, and another Jap comes in from the 
fe UST'Simide or the rear. Many of our men rely on knives or, when really necessary, 
ouple of pistols. It keeps them from getting trigger happy and scaring all the other 
athe juys around them. By the way, many Japs have been taught English 
MP hrases to holler. And, when you're digging in at night, they listen and 
y arou™ Mick up names of men in your outfit to call out to at night. 
$2 PH Lots of them can pronounce the letter “1.” 
of COE Don’ worry if some of them get by you at night. Don’t get out of your 
‘pon’ “hole to go after them. Let the fellows behird you get them. But be alert in 


1 
> things . 7 e . 
le thing our hole fore and aft. We used mostly two-man double-prone holes, with 


ne man awake for an hour or two and then the other. If trouble starts, 


ne did 4 th men stay awake. facing in opposite directions. Have plenty of gre 
sa 4 ee . . ° . ’ “. P 
7m ades and ammunition available at night, just in case of a banzai charge. 
cific, bul 1,,., ww . Ss, SE heat fe I, by 

vanzai, Which the Japs seem to be abandoning as senseless, is a rush by 
pare tof , 4 . . . } . " 
fer mass of them, usually at one tiny segment in our line. When you have 
utter the : 


ough ammunition available, it’s usually a break for us as you can mow 
ay. The em down in the open and don’t have to go digging them out of caves. If 
4 run out of ammo, they might go over you. Don’t get up and run and 
ave a break in your line. Stay in your hole and use your knife on anybody 
wO JME ho falls in. The guys in the 21st Marines killed eight hundred Japs in 
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two hours one night on Guam and, although two thousand 
live Japs went over them, they held a line so we could 
counterattack in the morning. The two thousand enemy 
were wiped out by rear elements. Good security details in 
the rear were really important that time. 

Thorough security at night is of great importance just as 
security is at any time, even in our own night attacks. 

Some men say the Japs are good with the bayonet, some 
say they aren’t. Good or not, we're better. Our physical 
size and our training both give us an advantage. The 
Jap has a hook on his bayonet supposedly for grabbing an 
opponent's sleeve. From the experiences of the men I knew, 
| would say that the hook was wishful thinking on the part 
of the Jap designer. I never heard of a man being caught 
by it. 

One more thing, don’t sell Jap big equipment short. 


The AP Platoon in Combat FE 


By Sergeant Harold Burger war 


THE AMMUNITION AND PIONEER PLATOON OF HEAD 
quarters Company, 2d Battalion, 321st Infantry, first saw 
action on Angaur and Peleliu Islands in the Palaus. On D- 
day it consisted of one officer and twenty enlisted men. The 


reduction from the T/O strength of 26 enlisted men was 


caused in part by the loss of some men to the regimental 
and battalion CP defense platoons. We needed those men 
after the operation got under way. The A&P has few enough 
men as it is and to be under strength is a distinct handicap. 

The job of the battalion A&P » sated is the supply of am- 
munition to the battalion, elementary field engineering tasks 
(pioneer work) and the elimination of obstacles, including 
antitank and antipersonnel mines. Combat experience, 
however, demonstrated that in many operations the ammu- 
nition supply function is its primary concern. The front- 
line companies continually need large quantities of am- 
munition. The extent of pioneer work performed depends 
on the nature of the terrain and on whether engineers are 
available to do the bulk of the pioneer work. 

Both at Angaur and Peleliu, the A&P did little pioneer 
work during the fighting Cit did a lot of it when the combat 
phase was over). The islands are coral and have no rivers 
and only a few small streams. Angaur is about one and 
one-half miles wide and two miles long. Peleliu is ap- 
proximately three times larger and conditions were not 
auspicious for heavy Jap road mining. Booby traps were 
numerous but they were handled by the deferse platoons 








The jobs of the A&P platoons in the Pacific are 
varied and many times have to be done under 
disagreeable circumstances. But the basic 
principles and jobs remain as always— am- 
munition supply, obstacle removing, and 
pioneering. 




















Weve got more of it and better stuff. Bu 
mean that their stuff isn’t modern and fine. 
mean that they're low on quantity. Imitati 
works. And it doesn’t matter if you're pinn¢ 
German 88 or a Jap 320mm. mortar. They | 
Also, our tankmen have learned that the Japs 
tanks. On Iwo it was no secret that they d 
damage to our General Shermans. You'll use the tank 
lot against Jap caves and pillboxes. But, again. don’t » 
all your faith in them. Lots of times you'll have to do 4 
work yourself—on foot with the infantryman’s tools 7 
All in all, you'll find that before you meet the Japs 


will be easy to underestimate them. After you've met the 
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and line companies themselves. In future operations ¢ 


A&P outfit will probably be called upon to remove ming ety. 
and other obstacles. On Angaur and Peleliu supply was ou Ene 
main worry. Aes 

On D-Day at Angaur the A&P platoon landed with thy phis, 


eighth wave approximately 35 minutes after the first assaulfm 


wave had reached the beach. No fire was received at th4 
beach and the platoon took up an extended position som 


fifty yards inland. The platoon, initially attached to th va 
shore party, was almost immediately released and joined it oc 


battalion. The ammunition dump was set up about 25 yard 
to the rear of the battalion CP, which was almost on thg 
front line. The battalion area was scarcely three hundred 
yards wide, and we had to violate one of the A&P’s priman 
tenets: “Don’t concentrate ammo! Spread the dump out’ 
One dump was maintained with both ammunition and « 
plosives stored in it. A hit would certainly have caused 
heavy damage. The limited area was not the only reason 
Him the dump. The A&P had other tasks beside 
ammunition supply and had neither the time nor the per 
sonnel to establish another dump. 

There was the job of supplying the front lines with » 
tions and water. A comparatively easy job if vehicle trans 
portation had been feasible, but we had to hand-carry mos 
of the way. In groups of three, carbines slung across thei 
backs, the men carried individual loads weighing from 3 
to 125 pounds for five hundred yards and then immedi 
ately returned for another load. As night approache 
another job came our way. The ground along the front line 
was rock and coral with little dirt or sand. The A&P had' 
fill sandbags on the beach and carry them up to the riflemes 
for defensive positions. We also furnished rolls of barb 
wire for defense perimeters. For this heavy work, which 
lasted throughout the entire operation, the A&P needed 
three 12-man squads, as in a rifle platoon. The T/0® 
three 8-man squads would have been inadequate even § 
we had been up to full strength. 
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it came, the ammunition dump was moved 
keep up with the advancing line units. We 


dot ore 
a “S| Belt 7 


' time 
Coesp bur CLIT 


ed a behind the front as closely as we could. The 
’ 1 WE oon's o” vinal plan was to maintain a minimum of supply 
n by m 
aim the interests of mobility, and to depend upon the shore 

can kj n iil 


ck replenishment. It didn’t work that way. 


1 prty for qui 
a dump continually exhausted the men and ex. 


lenty Moving | 


tanks Ae d the dump and the men to enemy fire. Depending 
on't pdmpon shore party or regiment for quick supply was danger. 
+ do mas. At times they did not get the ammunition up when it 
“@.< needed and the line companies ran short. 
Ja The dilemma of the dumps was finally worked out to 
o ite pmbine quick supply and safety features. The A&P created 
hev'e wo dumps forward and rear. The forward dump kept two 
ou. Bmnits of small-arms ammunition, four units of fire for auto- 
as thampatic weapons, fifty cases of hand grenades, and enough il- 
“HE inating flares for one night on hand all the time. It was 
pt up as close to the front lines as was consistent with 
inimum safety. The rear dump was the main distribution 
jint for the battalion; it supplied the forward dump, stored 
tions and water, and when necessary supplied near-by 
mpanies of other battalions. It was set up well behind the 
ward lines and was comparatively stationary, moving 
nly when supply to the forward dump became difficult be- 
ons oalese of the extended line. Thus we combined mobility and 
ant, eeeety. 
e ming , _ , : 
nail Enemy air activity was absent during the operation, so 


e traded our caliber .50 machine gun for two caliber .30 
ith th ghts, which were easier to carry and superior to the .50 for 

With tha / 

rimeter defense. 
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lod As the operation progressed, the A&P saw still more 


pried duties. Stretcher-bearing details had highest priority 
hen the wounded were too numerous for the Medics to 
andle. When the 321st was called off Angaur to relieve 
arine units on adjacent Peleliu, the platoon sent some of 
s men to reinforce the front-line rifle companies. On Pele- 
, the A&P suffered three casualties in the first days and 
0 others required hospitalization, bringing our strength 
own to one officer and 15 men. Most of the 321st’s fighting 
Peleliu took place along the “Five Brothers”—five coral 
iffs of various heights. The Japs were firmly entrenched in 
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hae aves in these cliffs and blasting them out or getting to them 

as a long tedious job. Supply meant carrying ammunition, 
with geod Water, sandbags, and barbed wire through valleys, 
le translvet ittegular paths, and up coral hillsides. The work was 
oy el tiguing. However, after we were reinforced by Head- 
ves theiggeatters and Service Company men, bucket brigades were 
from Siqgermed and the supplies arrived in proper quantity and in 


bod time. 
During the earlier phases of the operation, the platoon 
as so pressed for men and time that the proper dispersion 
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of ammunition in the dump was impossible. Consequently, 
there was always danger of an explosion. A large part of the 
dump consisted of white phosphorus ammunition—which is 
extremely sensitive to heat and sometimes detonates under 
the rays of a hot sun. More than once, 81mm. mortar white 
phosphorus shells exploded in the early afternoon, fortu- 
nately after they had already left the dump. It was not un 
usual for phosphorus grenades to explode in a soldier's fox 
hole if he placed them on the ground, unprotected from the 
sun. In setting up a dump, white phosphorus ammo should 
be kept covered and separated from other ammunition, 


especially HE. 
Know Your Ammunition 


When on maneuvers in the States, ammunition supply 
usually had been simulated by sandbags. As a result, few 
members of the A&P actually knew the different types of 
ammunition they had to handle in combat. Requests would 
come down for offensive grenades and some men unknow- 
ingly would bring fragmentation. They had never seen an 
offensive (concussion) grenade. There was confusion too 
in identifying 75mm. gun shells and 75mm howitzer shells 
The different types of 81mm. mortar fuzes were not appreci 
ated. It took time before the men knew their ammunition. 
A&P training should have less simulation and more of the 
real thing. The time for men to learn about the ammu 
nition they're supposed to handle is during their preparation 
for combat, not when they're under fire. 

During an operation and regardless of how difficult com 
bat conditions are, written reports and inventories should 
be made and forwarded daily. We required a daily report 
from each line company as to the quantity of ammunition 
on hand and amount expended since the last report. This 
had to be in by early afternoon, so we would have enough 
time before nightfall to bring up necessary supplies for the 
night. In turn, the A&P submitted its report of taiaiien ex 
penditures and stock to S-4 by 0800 each morning. 

After the operation, the A&P was called upon to perform 
its pioneer function. The heavy naval gunfire and aerial 
bombardment that had blasted Peleliu prior to the invasion 
left many duds on the island. Then, there were huge 
quantities of abandoned Jap ammunition and explosives, 
which could easily have been mined. Together with Marine 
and Army bomb disposal squads, the A&P located and 
removed unexploded bombs, shells, torpedoes, and land 
and water mines. It was in this phase of A&P work that it 
was found that more training would have been helpful 
While the men had received some excellent instruction in 
the techniques of disarming and removing American mines 
and booby traps, it had had no training in handling aerial 
and naval explosives and very little with Jap mines and 
explosives. In. the Pacific area, the A&P can always expect 
homb and mine removal jobs. 
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riflemen 

i The Toughest Service 

por The most rigorous service which a soldier is called upon to perform is the duty 
T/Od of a ground combat soldier. He is the man who must wade in the mud, endure 
even i heat and cold, and sleep on the ground. That is the toughest kind of service.— 


Senator Albert B. Chandler, in the Senate of the United States, April 19, 1945 
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WHEN A MAN COMES BUSTIN’ IN THE FRONT DOOR OF 
the CP yelling that parachutists are dropping by the hun 
dreds on your right flank, you can be pretty sure, nine times 
out of ten, that the roads are out, and someone is being 
supplied by air. Air-drop is picturesque, surprisingly ef 
ficient, and extremely wearing on the switchboard man who 
has to route all the “flash” calls on parachutists. One doubts, 
however, whether the parachute will ever replace the six-by 
SIX. 

Now, the Infantry—“Foot-folk” the Germans call it—is 
not primarily dependent upon road conditions. The foot 
soldier can and does sneer at conditions of weather and ter 
rain which confound even the mighty bulldozer. But the 
same conditions that contribute to the mobility of the In 
fantryman limit him to a short radius of inde ~pende nt ac 
tion. He is magnificently correct in his belief that if the 
Infantry can’t get to any given place on foot, then there's 
no one there and no point in going there. ‘There are factors 
though—specifically, two factors—which can limit the inde 
pendent travels of the foot-folk. One is an empty clip and 
the other is an empty belly. The Doughboy is not himself 
road-bound. But he is ultimately depende nt on a supply 
line which leans heavily on the 2%-ton six-by-six and the 
agile jeep and they require roads of a sort at least. 

And that brings me to the burden of my complaint: No 
one takes care of roads in wet weather. I’ve seen roads in 
Belgium and Germany that would make a Tennessee pike 
look like the Merritt Parkway and ninety per cent of the 
damage and the difficulties could have been prevented. 

Neither God nor Fort Belvoir ever made enough engi 
neers to take care of every road in an army area, and it 
follows that either the engineers get a little help or you 
will find yourself out on a limb in some forward area 
with the limb propped, perhaps, by air drop -weather and 
terrain permitting. 

Che first and simplest steps anyone can do. The primary 
requirement of wet-weather road maintenance is keep the 
road dry. If you have a shovel and a little spare time, you 
can go in for ditching and draining in a big way. If you 
haven't, get a stick. A good stick and the heel of a boot will 
do a lot for a road. If you see a rut full of water, kick a hole in 
the low side and let it drain off. Or if you see a hatful of 
debris jamming a culvert, get your stick and pry it out of 
the way. If a-ditch is flooded, punch a run-off for it into 
some ‘farmer’s field. His crops are less important than your 
ammunition. 


It doesn’t sound like much but in a spirit of pure science 
| tried it over a couple of hundred yards of road that I had 
to traverse to get chow. Three times a day for a week I did 
what I could with a stick and my shoes to keep that stretch 
of road from inundation. At the end of the week it wasn’t 
good, exactly, but it was a hell of a lot better than the soupy 
stream that started where my amateur drainage project left 
off. 

The second procedure is no harder. If you see a hole 
starting in a road, kick a rock or some gravel into it. Little 
holes automatically grow into big ones. When a truck slams 
down into a little hole, the springs snap it back up again, 
and in the natural course of events the whole weight of load 
and chassis pounds down on the road again a few inches 
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Push the mud and water off the road 





Go in for amateur drainage in a big way 
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Watch your drive wheels and keep ‘em in line 





Drive on the ridges; not in the ruts 
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7 
7C ff By Master Sergeant Jim Connell 


farther on. On a heavily travelled road, it's only a matter of 
days before a pretty fair road becomes a washboard. Obvi 
ously, the thing to do is to stop the first bounce—and that’s 
exactly what you do when you kick a rock into the begin 
ning of the trouble. 

A note of restraint is in order, though. Don't try to cordu 
roy mud holes unless you really know what you're doing. 
The only fit punishme nt for a man who tries to navigate.a 
swamp by paving it with pine trees is a permanent detail 
extricating saplings which have one end wedged in the 
unde rpinnings ot a six by SLX and the other drive n fourteen 
inches into the ground under hub deep mud. 

The other part of the program applies to drivers. The 
cardinal rule for everyone trom the jeep jockey to the digni 
tary who bulls a 240 how around in awesome state is drive 
on the ridges, not in the ruts. You can’t always do it. Oc 
casionally, sluggish driving on the part of your predecessors 
will hack the ruts dee pe nough to make the he ights di inger 
ous. But if everybody stays on the ridges, you'll have a flat, 
compact roadbed instead of a hog wallow 

Another point in this time and temper saving program 
is watch your drive wheels. A truck wheel isn’t the most 
efhcient excavator in the world but I’ve seen a truck driver 
of the fire-and-frenzy school do more damage in five min 
utes turning his truck around ona dirt road th in ten men 
and three yards of gravel could repair satisfactorily. 

If you don’t know whether you can navigate a stretch of 
road, get out and look it over. If you think you’ re going to 
have to winch your way through it, make arrangements be 
fore you wind up hub-deep and helpless. Don’t try to “rock” 
yourself out of a mistake in judgment. (¢ thances are you 
can’t do it and even if you succeed you've dug a pit for the 
next unfortunate who comes along. 

Finally, use your eyes and your head to keep from aggra 
vating flaws alre: idy in the road Keep as near the center 
line as possible. The edges of a road are its most vulnerable 
parts. They crumble e: sails under a load and the break be 
gins to gnaw its way across the whole roadbed until you 
have a semitank trap and a mile or two of traffic backed 
up waiting to cross it at two miles per hour. Or you churn 
up a couple of four-inch ruts in the soft shoulder of a road 
They dam up water, the supporting layers under the surface 
of the road are softened, every succeeding vehicle beats up 
the roadbed ‘a little more, and stirs up the mud hole you 
left. Pretty soon there’s one-way traffic, MPs all over the 
place, and some pore Engineers who shoulda stood in bed 
are turned out to fix something you could have prevented 

So—regardless of theater, season, or MOS—if you, per 
sonally, will do wh: it you can to keep the roads dry; keep 
the holes fille d; keep the roads flat; and avoid mi iking the 
roads worse, the supply problem will be cut in half, at least 
You'll be making the war easier for everyone involved, and 
maybe a little shorter for yourself 
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All the principles of the battalion surgeon's 
medical plan are in the field manual. The 
story is in how he puts them to use when the 
Doughboys go into action. 








Aid Station in Town-to- Town Cor at 
By Captain Douglas Lindsey 





THE SEASON 1S SPRING. THE TIME 1s 2200 “BRITISH 
Double Summer Time”; not long after sundown but a long 
time since sunrise. A long time and four thousand yards 
from the line of departure at 0700. 

The town has been taken. The defense has been organ- 
ized and manned. The snipers and cellars have been cleaned 
out. The PWs have gone back and some of the civilians 
with them. The rest of the civilians are herded together in 
the church. The last litter case went back early in the after- 
noon. The “duty” cases have been patched up and sent 
back to their units. 

Almost everybody has been sacking up some rest for 
several hours but I sit on one end of the couch in the now 
bare cellar that is the battalion CP miserably trying to figure 
out which is the least uncomfortable: trying to sleep there 
or trying to stay awake. The S-2, on the other end of the 
couch, is snoring—I envy him. The Exec sits in the white 
light of the gasoline lantern and looks bright-eyed. I wonder 
irritably why he doesn’t get tired too? The CO and the S-3 
are back at regiment drawing goose-eggs on their maps for 
tomorrow. 

“Look, brother,” some reader breaks in. “Who in the hell 
are you—writer of the unit journal?” 

“No, sir, | am the battalion surgeon.” 

“Well, why don’t you go home and go to bed, Doc, no 
body’s hurt over here.” 

“No, sir, but somebody's liable to be hurt tomorrow.” 

I'm waiting for the battalion CO and the S-3 to get back 
from regiment. As soon as they do there will be a meeting of 
the company commanders and the staff. And brother, I’m 
a member of the staff—not a civilian under contract or a 
technical observer. 

The CO comes back. The company commanders come in. 
We get the order. I mark my map like the rest: the LD, the 
battalion boundaries, the company boundaries, the phase 
lines. The objective is another little town, about the size 
of this one, and about three and a half grid squares up on 
the 1:25,000 map. 

As I mark, I make an estimate of the situation. I take a 
close look at the layout of the town, paying particular at- 
tention to the churches (good landmarks) and even more 
to the sectors of the town assigned to each company. As I 
make the estimate, the medical plan forms automatically. As 
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the aid station. I wake up the assistant surgeon (First La, fa YW" 
tenant, MAC) and the section leader and give them the pve Uj 
plan. They mark their maps and roll over. I hit the sack Picki 
At 0500 the telephone rings and we start | ting the pf. 
plan into effect. Here’s how it works: : The } 
A four-man litter squad is attached to each assault pg. Me 
company. They join the company in the assembly area anj ted i 
stick with the company rear CP group. When an aid ma fm? ! 


needs a litter he only has to go as far as his platoon leader; 
SCR-536 to get it. Each litter squad carries two litters, wis, 
blankets folded inside. Two men in each squad carry a uni 
of plasma apiece. The cans containing the plasma are 
moved from the cardboard boxes and are carried in an extn 
medical pouch. These men know how to use it. 


The surgeon comes up to the assembly area some tim. 
before the reserve rifle company pulls out. With the surgeon 
is another litter squad, a surgical technician (carrying ; 
partial splint set), and a radio operator (carrying a SCR 





300). Yes, I know there’s no radio on the T/E, but if yw Th 
can prove you can save lives with it you will get one. The me 
surgeon carries a packboard of medical supplies. These make on 
up the advance aid station group. 2,7 

The radio operator sticks right by the surgeon’s shoulder ti 


We do a lot of listening, but no talking. We keep in in 
mediate touch with the situation. 

The advance aid station group moves forward as close t 
the rifle companies as the situation permits. Usually we 
follow immediately behind the reserve rifle company but 
occasionally we are in front of it. 

Casualties are usually light until the outskirts of the 
town are reached. Any casualties occurring during the ad 
vance are brought to the advance aid station group. We 
treat them on the spot: plasma, splints, dressings. They are 
put on litters near the axis of the advance where they are 
picked up by the rear aid station group. 

Plasma, splints, and dressings are about the extent o 
the work of a battalion medical section—“. . . treatment 
limited to that necessary to save life or limb and to prepare 
patients for evacuation for short distances.” [FM 8-10, pa 
3le (3)]. 

As soon as the companies have entered the town we come 
in right behind them. We find some shelter and set up : 
station. Casualties are heavy now and litters are a critica 
shortage. But that does not stop our work. The wounded 
come in on litters. We take them off and put them on the 
floor or on mattresses or tables and go to work while the 
litters go back for more. 

As soon as the town is secured and the roads are cleared 
the rear aid station group moves up with the jeeps an 
other supplies. By the time the rear group arrives the casual 
ties have been dressed, splinted, and have received plasm 
if necessary. They pide evacuated immediately 

I know this aggressive employment of the surgeon and 
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tion will be considered as plain heresy by 


: medic 

av batt surgeons and battalion commanders. “You 
do vork out there, Doc.” 

Who sav: | can’t? I've been doing pretty well at it so 
\]] | nocd to give plasma is a bayoneted rifle stuck in 
noun n upraised arm plus cover from aimed small 
s fire ‘ : 

“Why don't you wait until they take the town and then 

pve UP: ! oe 

Picking up the wounded after the battle is pre-Civil War 


4 principles of this medical plan are listed below. They 


not radi N They are not even new. They are clearly 
ted in t] field manuals. 
»|) The aid station is not established initially. It does 






not wait until the objective is secured to move forward but 
maintains the closest possible contact with the attacking 
elements. [FM 8-10, par. 87a(7) (a). 

»2) “During such periods as there is no aid station es 
tablished, litter squads carry litter wounded and direct walk 
ing wounded to the designated axis of advance of the aid 
station group, where they are treated, made comfortable, and 
left in a protected location for the supporting medical 
echelon to evacuate.” [FM 8-10, par. 87a (7) (b)]. 

> 3) The surgeon works up front. The assistant surgeon 
(MAC) works in the rear. The surgeon is in command of 
the medical section and in charge of administering treatment 
and preparing casualties for evacuation. The assistant sur 
geon is his executive officer. He brings up the rear echelon 
and is in charge of evacuating casualties 


Fighting Tanks Isn't Easy 


By Captain H. James Fagan 





The 57mm. AT gun is a potent weapon when 
manned by men with guts and savvy. Here 
are a few hints on how to manhandle the 57’s 
2,750 pounds, and how to use it to get results 
—meaning enemy tanks and field fortifica- 
tions. 
























FIGHTING TANKS IS A TOUGH JOB FOR MANY REASONS, THE 
right of the gun, for example, and the difficulty of moving 
quickly; the size of the gun which makes camouflage a 
blem, and many other factors. Here are a few miscel- 


eous tips which may help you. Tips gathered from sev 


nl years’ experience with the antitankers. 


First of all, let’s consider the physical effort involved 
getting an AT gun in place. A 57mm. gun is heavy and 


kes a lot of brute strength to move it into position. How- 


et, this weight can be used to good advantage. Let the 
n do the work. Let’s assume that we have a gun placed 
the side of a hill. The right wheel is on the downward 
pe. The order is given to reverse the gun. Fifty per cent 
the men will immediately start swinging the trails uphill 
d try to push 2,750 pounds of gun up the hill. Instead, 
picking up the trails and swinging them downhill two 
n can do the job because the weight of the gun and the 
bwnhill slope will automatically cause it to roll around 
th little effort on the part of the men. This idea applies 
any weapon, 37mm., 57mm., or cannon. Let the gun do 
work. Don’t try to push it uphill when you can roll it 
wn and get the same result. 
You can‘also use the leverage gained from the barrel and 
trails. The wheels of the gun can be used as a fulcrum. 
ippose a wheel sinks into a hole. Twenty men couldn't 
ash it out. Let the gun pry itself out. First, look at the hole. 
cide vy which side would be the easiest to get out of. Let 
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two-thirds of your men swing so that the bogged wheel will 
go up the easiest slope. Put the remaining men on the bar 
rel pushing in the opposite direction. It'll roll out of the 
hole with no trouble. Using the same principle, five men 
can work a gun up a steep slope when it would take ten 
men to push it up. Lock one wheel. Swing the gun. You'll 
gain only a yard on the deal but then lock the uphill wheel 
and swing the gun in the opposite direction. Repeat the 
process until you reach your position. Tough? Yes. But if 
your orders are to get a gun in such a position you do it. If 
ten men aren’t enough, use your whole platoon if necessary 

Know the most vulnerable parts of a tank and hold your 
fire until you get a good shot. Ninety per cent of an AT 
gun’s effectiveness is the gunner. A good gunner with a 
37mm. can knock out a medium tank while a poor gunner 
with a 57mm. will fail. Your men must know not only 
how to shoot, but when. The penetration of a projectile de 
pends not only on the weight and velocity but also on the 
angle at which it strikes the armor. The maximum power of 
the projectile is attained at right angles. Consequently, a 
gunner who waits for a right-angle shot has the best chance 
of making a penetration. Because of the terrain, a tank 
sooner or later must present a good target. One well aimed 
shot then is better than a dozen by a scatterbrain gunner. 

Sometimes it’s necessary to cover a road. 
tanks are operating out to the front recognition of vehicles 
at night presents a problem. Although tanks usually stay 
quiet at night they can and have made night attacks. So the 
gunner must have some means of knowing if an oncoming 
vehicle is friendly. 

We placed one gun to fire down the road. We put the 
remaining guns in the platoon about three or four hundred 
yards from the road to obtain flanking fire on it. About eight 
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ANTITANKERS ON LEYTE 


On Leyte our outfit saw combat—met the Jap on 
his own ground and beat the hell out of him. The 
infamous Japanese 16th Division, which had massa- 
cred our men on Bataan and shared in the Rape of 
Nanking, was wiped out in that campaign. 

A good many of our experiences and errors may 
help other antitankers. Here are the most important 
items for any antitankers who face the Japanese. 

> 1) The value of the 37mm. antitank gun 
should not be underestimated. It is more suitable 
than the 57mm. in terrain where antitankers have 
to manhandle their weapons. The mobility and low 
silhouette are of prime importance. 

>» 2) A regimental antitank company should be 
trained to handle many kinds of assignments, such 
as bridge building, road construction, establishing 
mountain supply routes, and destroying pillboxes 
and machine-gun emplacements which often hold 
up advances. Ordinarily the regimental guns are 
used in depth and as antitank protection for the 
regiment. 

> 3) On Leyte, our guns were used with front- 
line troops and became one of the most important 
parts of our perimeter defense. We learned that 
canister ammunition from 37mm. guns, effectively 
placed in a perimeter, can be a substitute for the 
fire of several automatic weapons. 

» 4) AT guns, used in this way, often prove to 
be the main target of attacking Japanese. Therefore, 
they should always be given rifle and automatic 
weapon protection on the flanks. It is not advisable 
to set up a gun squad at the corners of a perimeter. 

>» 5) Most company commanders employing the 
37mm. antitank gun made it a practice to provide 
each gun squad with at least one automatic weapon. 
Light .30s or BARS are best suited for the job. 

>» 6) Another lesson we learned was to dig in- 
terlocking foxholes immediately to the rear of the 
guns. This gives the best all-around protection to 
the gun crew and eliminates the danger of being 
caught in friendly rifle fire while manning the gun. 
The importance of a parados for protection from 
our own fire at night should be emphasized, 

> 7) In beach landings it is important to see that 
vehicles and guns stay together if possible. 

>» 8) The Japanese land mines were mostly of 
the pancake variety, although they often used 
buried mortar shells based on boards. Most of the 
detonators jutted out of the ground and were 
clearly visible. Some times we found them bound 
together in groups of four or five. The enemy had 
the habit, fortunately, of keeping the safety pins in 
all but one or two of the shells; many failed to 
explode because of misfires. 

>» 9) Heavy Japanese mortar fire came at road 
junctions and sharp turns along supply routes. 

> 10) The use of barbed wire, booby traps, and 
antipersonnel mines is important in the perimeter 
defense. A concertina of wire should be carried on 
each prime mover. Unit leaders should give their 
troops enough time to dig in at night and string 
wire. The Japanese are clever at cutting wire, so 
trip wires, mines, and flares should be set up to de- 
tect this infiltration. Japs usually throw their gre- 
nades when they hit the wire thinking they are on 
your main rw by position. Distance of wire 
should thus be more than grenade distance from the 
guns.—Men of the AT Company, 382d Infantry. 






































hundred yards in front of the gun covering ;| 
established a two-man outpost. Sound-pow« 
gave communication between the outpost ar 
The outpost consisted of a challenger and 
with a BAR located in a slit trench twenty 
cover the challenger. On the approach of 
night, the gun crew would be alerted. All m: 
their positions, the gun would be loaded and the night ¢ 
would be turned on. The crew would then stand by Whe 


1© Toad 
telepha 
the gun 
man amd 
rds aWay 
Vehicle 


vi wuld m 


the unidentitied vehicles neared the outpost, the challen 
would halt them. If the strange vehicle, tank or otheng 
turned out to be friendly, the gun crew would be nogf 


that so many medium tanks were coming through 
crew remained on the alert till the friendly ve! 
the gun. The other guns maintained watches with one » 
on duty. If the number one gun opened fire they were tof 
likewise. 
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After the experience of a near-by unit we wer carefyl 
check the number of vehicles in a column. This unit 
several tanks out on patrol which came back to the | 
around dusk. Four German tanks fell in at the tail of 4 
column and moved right into the bivouac area where th 
promptly started to shoot things up. They did a lo 
damage before being driven off. After that, we aly 
counted to make sure that no infiltration was going on 

We usually tried to cover roads with flanking fire. 
disadvantage in putting a gun on the road shoulder to 
down it are obvious. In the first place you're shooting in 
the most heavily armored part of the tank, the front. Anoth 
factor is that the crew of the tank is looking for guns in oly 
ous places. Lastly, an AT crew has little protection. For th 
reasons we generally placed several guns out to the side 
the road where they could get flanking fire into the hull 
Any natural obstacles in the way of ditches, streams, et 
were used to protect the crew. 

Carry a few smoke grenades or pots with the gun 
all times. Attach them to the shield so they are never { 
gotten or lost. You may carry them for months and nevg 
need them. When you do though, you need them bad 
The Germans gave us a very good example of the effectiv 
ness of an AT gun fired at close range and a smooth wit 
drawal under cover of smoke. We had taken a hill in a nig 
attack. Just at daylight an AT gun which we had missed! 
the darkness opened up with HE at close range, hard 
more than a hundred yards. We were under the direct f 
for about ten minutes. Shells were hitting so close that t 
explosion of the gun and the shell sounded together. 
a slight defilade formed by the hill saved us. Two men w 
tried to bring fire on the crew, which was in plain sig 
were killed immediately. An entire platoon on the ke 
flank was wiped out. When the fire shifted to another are 
we tried to locate the gun but.the Jerries had put out smo 
grenades. Under cover of the smoke, they were able 
move away without loss. We had forty men killed. Ket 
that smoke with the gun at all times. You may have 
opportunity like that some day. 

One other thing about the AT gun. Properly used, i 
one of our most potent and versatile weapons. Manned} 
resolute men with guts it is invaluable but no weapon 


any better than the man behind it. It’s up to you to see tM 
it’s handled right. 
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5 modification of the L-type foxhole afforded the Jap additional protection 
fragments coming from above. It is interesting to note that in nine cases out 
en the Nip removed all spoil from his position, preferring a hole with no para- 
flush with the ground level. Rifles were often presighted on a narrow lane. 
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tered dur ing the 


Tie Jar Digs In 


lhe drawings on this page and the 
two pages following are taken from 
Japanese defensive positions encoun 


77th Infantry Di 


vision’s drive up the Ormoc Valley 
on Leyte. They 
sketches 
INFANTRY JouRNAL by Lieutenant 
Donald H. Jillson of the 307th In 
fantry regiment. 

Following the 77th Division's land 
ing south of Ormoc the Jap fought a 
bitter, hole to-hole ce tensive battle 
Many new and unusual enemy strong 
points were encountered 


are elaborations of 


submitted to the 


The Jap 


plan was to delay the division as much 
as possible and inflict heavy casualties 
on our forces. 


He defended to the 


death along highways, road junctions 


The Jap’s patience, toughness and 
ingenuity are well illustrated in these 
sketches and they form an indication 
of the enormity of the task which our 
troops faced in the Pacific 


Many of the Jap fox- 
holes in previously 
prepared positions 
were dug in the 
shape of the letter L, 
designed to give 
overhead protection 
from timed artillery 
fire. The top of the 
hole was covered 
with a trap door, so 
well camouflaged as 
to be invisible from a 
few feet away. The 
interior of the hole al- 
ways was lined with 
some sort of revet- 
ment, designed to 
give the diminutive 
Jap a fire step well 
up in the hole. The 
Jap almost invariably 
sacrificed field of fire 
to gain concealment. 
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The Jap “porcupine” defense, as encountered in the Ormoc Valley. A platoon of Nips had dug in at the bases of the tr 
in a coconut grove. With crisscrossing fields of fire echeloned in depth, the ‘‘porcupine’’ was cracked only by the guts 
the individual infantryman, who dug each Jap out of his hole at the point of the bayonet. 
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Often, on Leyte, the Je 
would defend on | 
ground. In a wide, 
valley, cut-up by n 
erous winding strec 
he used these small g 
positions 


verse slope defense. 
fording almost contin 
ous routes of withdre 
with excellent cover a 
concealment, thes 
streams assured him 
freedom of movem 
both laterally and | 
depth. The Jap we 
dig a circular three-t 
foxhole at the edge 
either or both banks. 
dividual foxholes 
spaced ten to i 
yards apart. If a |! 
stay was contemple 
a larger, cubical § 
trench was dug in¢ 
lade below the ber 
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DOTTED LINES INDICATE 
DIRECTION OF FIRE 





FOX HOLE 








At one point where a road snaked around some low-lying hills, the Jap dug foxholes at every bend, giving the individual 
rifieman a maximum field of fire down the road. These holes were well camouflaged and usually dug at the base of a 
coconut tree. Additional camouflage was secured by cutting a low frond just enough to cause it to fracture and hang over 
the hole. This one little trick afforded excellent concealment. This technique was largely used in delaying actions. 
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his strong point proved a hard nut to crack. When we advanced down the road the 75 opened fire at long range. 
hen troops moved out to silence it, the HMGs, which had not fired previously, poured fire on us. The MG on the right 
ould fire first. When it quit the other opened up. When we called for artillery the Japs withdrew to the trench in the 
ear, via the tunnels, until our fire lifted. Deep swamps on either side of the finger ridges ruled out flanking movements. 
finally took one hundred rounds of 105mm. artillery plus four hundred rounds of 4.2 mortar fire to knock out this nest. 
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Smoke trails from a Jap suicide plane as it overshoots its 
target, an Essex-class carrier, by less than twenty feet and 





This pilot tried to crash his crippled plane on the deck of a 
U. S. warship, but he missed and plunged into the sea. 


dives into the Pacific. The Japanese Air Force has expended 
large numbers of planes in suicidal crashes on our ships 





Both engines were burning as this Jap bomber nose diveé 
into the sea. A carrier's antiaircraft guns brought he: dow" 





t th 











An Essex-class carrier turns its AA gunfire on a Jap 
suicide plane attacking from the upper right corner. 


pended Mut they have never seriously impeded operations. 


r ships, Mhey almost always successfully commit hara-kiri. Still ablaze the Jap continues his dive, swooping 


like a comet over the carrier and into the sea. 





Pr wings and engines ablaze from Navy AA gun- The plane and its load of bombs blow up in the 
rs, this Jap bomber missed its target and was lost. water. The carrier, a part of Task Force 58, sails on. 
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By Major Homer J. Colman 


THE MAINSPRING OF THE JAPANESE SOLDIER'S MENTAL 
and moral mechanism is a queer philosophy called 
“Bushido,” the Way of the Warrior. In Western eyes, 
Bushido is strictly a one-way ticket to gross barbarianism. 

As set forth in an endless succession of ‘ ‘Imperial Re- 
scripts,” Bushido exhorts the son of the Son of Heaven into 
a state of mind, which, for Japanese purposes, is the acme of 
philosophical numbness. The soldier goes into battle sure 
that Bushido will smooth his path into the Nirvana that 
awaits all good soldiers who die for their Emperor. 

Bushido teaches that the Japanese soldier must, above all, 
be brave. It teaches instant obedience to orders as the prime 
requisite of the fighting man. It says that orders from officers 
and noncommissioned officers must be regarded by the 

“heitai” as coming from the Emperor-God himself. It 
teaches the creed of self-destruction rather than surrender 
or capture. It says that the highest pinnacle of glory that the 
Japanese can attain is death on the battlefield, fighting for 
the Emperor and Dai Nippon. Does not the Emperor him- 
self worship in his Shinto fashion at Yasukuni shrine, where 
the ashes of the fallen are sent in little white boxes? It says 
that the soldier or sailor must be gentlemanly and polite 
and tender in his dealings with those who are not fortunate 
enough to wear the faded tunic and frayed leggins of the 
Imperial Japanese Army and Navy. 

The entire conception of Bushido may be summed up 
in the song that the Jap soldiers love to chant as they march 

—“Umi yukaba mizuku kabane” which says, among other 
things, “At sea let my body be water- soaked. On land, let it 
be with grass overgrown. I will follow my Emperor. I will 
not turn back.” But then, the Japanese is a very morbid per- 
son, and undoubtedly this sort of pessimistic caterwauling 
satisfies some deep-seated craving for which the Western 
world has neither words nor necessity. 

This, then, is the basis for Japanese discipline. In my 
estimation it is the strictest discipline existing in any army in 
the world today. The commanding officer of the Japanese 
soldier has absolute power of life or death over the man, 
with no recourse permitted. I have seen a Japanese private 
beaten into unconsciousness, carried a few yards from the 
drill field and unceremoniously dumped on the sand where 
he died. His offense consisted of being unable to grasp the 
importance of learning to left-face. After repeated instruc- 
tion, he persisted in performing the maneuver improperly. 
His sergeant failed to find any consolation in the fact that he 
tried. The result—death, ignominious death at the hands 
of the sergeant, who was commended by his officer for his 
zeal. 

The mildest form of disciplinary punishment for the 
Japanese soldier is a stinging slap in the face. All one needs 
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to administer this chastisement is one more sta: 
stripe than the slappee. And woe unto him w! 
slightest resentment, or who attempts to dodg, 
Bushido helps the Jap to acclimatize himself to his| 
Undoubtedly, he find much comfort in comp 
to the ancient Samurai, to whom Bushido was more tha 
code. It was a fervent religion. ; 
But now let us look at this proposition with an Americ 
open mind and Occidental vision. It is true that the sig 
and frame of mind which is induced in the Japanese sold 
by this tailor-made philosophy is just the ie rt of st 
to give the troops. It turns a five-day-a-week far 
seven-day-with-no-overtime-for- Sunday world conquer 
Don’t fool yourself. That is exactly what the Jap conside 
himself. He thinks of himself as the man to enli ghten t 
world and to bring it under the benevolent guidance of 
Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere. He is the ch : 
of the world’s peoples. His Emperor has told him 
then forbidden him to listen to anyone else. His officers t 
him that he is invincible. They tell him that the America 
and British and Chinese soldier cannot possibly preva 
Why? Because they do not have the advantages of f Bus 
the conquering spirit, that his indomitable w vill, f fost ‘a 
Bushido, will protect him from the bombs and shell an 
bullets of the enemy. Then they give him a little piece 
metal with a few engraved Kanzi characters to prov 
The Japs have conveniently interpreted on¢ a 
Bushido to suit themselves. In reading a translation of th 
entire code, I was astounded to read in one paragrap . B 
polite and gentle and understanding with those wt 
your fellow soldiers, with those who depend on you, an 
with those who are weak and helpless.” For all practical pu 
poses, the Japs have deleted all words in this senten 
that follow “fellow soldiers.” For Bushido does not wor 
both ways. In its broad concept, it was probably meant tod 
so—but that was before Japan got ideas. There is no meane 
crueler, more sadistic combination in the world than ™ 


Japanese soldiers. I say two or more, because once in a gred 


while, one may encounter a solitary Japanese soldier rth 
has something of the kind and good and gentle about hit 
But put him with a fellow soldier, and the glaze c wal 
into his eye and the scale of civilization as we know it fall 
off him. For they trust not their fellow, neither di the 
turn their back on him. Retribution for the wayward 
swift and not pleasant. 
In their treatment of civilians of conquered |: nds, 

combatants, and prisoners of war, the Japs that I knew 
no conception of decency and kindness. There is no 100 


in their philosophy for anything but the conqueror s selfs 


pride. 
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endl 1900-1909: The Spanish War Crop 
ficers tk THE WAR WITH SPAIN,” SAID CHAIRMAN HULL OF THE 
Americagmouse Military Affairs Committee in 1906, “has made more 
Y prevaigmmutenant generals than all the other wars that the Repub- 
t Bushidgam has engaged in.” There were six, all told, many of them 
ostered amt now remembered even in Army circles: Nelson A. 
shells anamiles, Samuel B. M. Young, Adna R. Chaffee, John C. 
e piece q™mtes, Henry C. Corbin, and Arthur MacArthur. 
rove it. 10 understand why the office was again revived, and why 
phase d™mwas once more abolished, requires more than chrono- 


ion of th@mpical recital; it involves inquiry into the military atmos 
ere of the times, into the problems which the Army faced 
ring its transformation into a modern military force, and, 
essarily, into some phases of the General Staff struggle. 
On General Schofield’s retirement, the senior major 


eral, Nelson A. Miles, was assigned to command the 
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not wo y. He was a veteran of the Civil War, in which he had 
yeant to den from captain to major general, and in the thirty years 
10 meanemich followed Appomattox he had become perhaps the 
than twamemost Indian fighter of them all. But then came the 
ina greenish War, over which we will draw a decent veil, re- 
Idier whamrking only that it still stands as an object lesson of what 
bout hi to do 

omes bad There was no planning and conditions were and re 
ow it fallgliined chaotic. 

r do themFrom the moment that it became apparent that a volun- 
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T army was to be raised, and that there was to be an in- 


the Regular Army, the offices of the Secretary of 
| The Adjutant General and Assistant Adjutants 


raywaid 


ands, normal an 


knew hat 


Three Stars And Up 





PART THREE 





General, and the corridors of the War Department were un 
comfortably crowded with applicants for appointments or 
with Members of Congress presenting the claims of constitu 
ents for appointment to office. The Secretary of War and 
The Adjutant General could only attend to the proper 
functions of their offices in guiding organization, equip 
ment, and mobilization of the great volunteer army, then 
being put in the field, by secreting themselves for a few 
moments at a time, or during the night, when most of the 
real business of the department had to be conducted, to 
avoid the pressure from office seekers. 

Among the crowds which filled the rooms and corridors 
was a host of newspaper reporters who listened to the busi 
ness which was carried on between The Adjutant General 
and his assistants. It was next to impossible to keep any 
thing from the press under those conditions. Almost all the 
orders given appeared in the newspapers about the time 
or before they were received by those for whom they were 
intended. 

Such organizational work as was done was performed by 
The Adjutant General. The Commanding General of the 
Army commanded, in fact, only the expedition that took 
Puerto Rico. The staff bureaus, which were not under the 
command of the Commanding General at all and never had 
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been, but only under the Secretary of War—here let us be 
gentle again—were not able to prevent the typhoid and the 
embalmed beef scandals. The latter blazed into open flame 
when the Commissary-General of Subsistence said of the 
Commanding General, language for which he was of course 
promptly tried: 


If and when [he] charges that it [meaning tinned fresh 
beef] was furnished as a “pretense of experiment,” he lies 
in his throat, he lies in his heart, he lies in every hair of his 
head and every pore of his body; he lies wilfully, deliber 
ately, intentionally, and maliciously. In denouncing 
[him] as a liar, when he makes this statement, I wish to 
make it as emphatic and as coarse as the statement itself. 
I wish to force the lie back into his throat covered with the 
contents of a camp latrine. 


For those whose interests lie in that direction, there is 
more of the same in the general court-martial order, G.O. 
24 of 1899.) 

Coalesce Is a Polite Word 


Up to this point, despite bills which had been kicking 
about in ge since March 1897, the Commanding 
General of the Army was still a major general. General 
Miles’ situation was not a particularly happy one. He was 
largely ignored by the Secretary of War—for cause, accord 
Ing to Me. Root’ Ss biogr: ipher and his relations with The 
Ac Jjuutant General, Brigadier ( General Corbin, were purely 
ofhcial. Yet these two ofhicers—or their friends—managed to 
act in concert. When the Military Academy Appropriation 
Act was reported out of the Senate Committee in 1900, it 
carried one amendment providing that the senior major 
general of the army should be a lieutenant general, and 
another that The Adjutant General should be a major 
general during the tenure of the present incumbent, after 
which the office would revert to one-star rank. Some years 
later Champ Clark Missouri mentioned these amend 
ments in a revealing reminiscence 


It as a matter of common notoriety that General Miles, 
ranking major-general of the line, had been wanting to have 
his rank increased to lieutenant-general for some years, and 
he never could do it. At last General Corbin, being on the 
staff, and his friends were ambitious to have his rank raised 
to major-general; and by a coalescence of the friends of the 
two—coalesce is a polite word to use in that connection 
both things were accomplished by one motion. 


But not until there had been a real struggle, with attacks 
on both aspects of the proposal. Some of the arguments 
have a familiar, threadbare, 
sound to them. 


“This-is-where-I-came-in” 


“There is no necessity to make the Commanding General 
of the Army a Lieutenant-General.” Perhaps there is, said 
another, “but not after Hancock and Meade and Thomas 
had gone to their graves as Major Generals.” “Republics are 
today too grateful,” argued a third. “Washington, Scott, and 
Grant, a trio of the world’s greatest military chieftains; 
Sherman, Sheridan, and Schofield, a trio of the world’s 
bravest fighters and tacticians”; but not every senior major 
general—this legislation is an outrage. 

Champ Clark of Missouri wanted to make the grade 
lapse after Miles’ death, and produced perhaps the clearest 
statement of the traditional view: 
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I believe that the rank of lieutenant-gen 
dinary rank, an office of extraordinary imp 
ways is or is always intended as an extra 

'. It should not be conferred by seniorit, 
in favor of restricting it to the soldiers of th: 
won it before, and there is no other sensib\ 
it either. 

Others turned their fire on the Corbin 
New York Times was prepared to promot. 

the Army had expanded much beyond the lin 

ge neral’s command, which is a division. Bu 

to step up the incumbent Adjutant Genera! \\ 
incumbent, prompted the editor to call the 
dalous Amendment.” This was the signal 
Corbin. He was a mere bureau officer. [I 
would outrank Generals Schwan and Merria: 
of Honor men. Why depart from history? 
gressman; we never had a two-star Adjutant G 
two million men were in the field. One 

humed the record of Corbin’s court-martia 

where the court’s finding did “most honorab ( 
accused. 

Corbin’s defenders were stirred to wrath. “| 
by and hear this man called an office begg 
buke.” He was the organizer of victory in 
Spain—and victories are not accomplished 
alone. He had declined a commission as Major ¢ 
Volunteers, not because of gangplank fever 
that was called in 1900), but because comn 
limited and he wished them to go to the troop: 

Adjutant General was first made a_ brigadi« 
1861, most other staff department heads 
Now they are all generals, and since he issu: 
he should be senior. 

A final and conclusive argument proved 
tenders were honest bugaloos, free from the st 
fessionalism. “Both were volunteer soldiers wh 
way up from the ranks as private soldiers.” |] 
quite true of Miles, who started as a captain, nv ( 
who began as a second lieutenant, but it w 
‘They have both been promoted for gallant co 
field of battle.” No, these were neither bu: 
nor graduates of the Military Academy. The n 
agree to the lieutenant generalcy was lost 117 
knock out The Adjutant General's promoti 
60-107 


The Seventh Lieutenant General 


So, on June 6, 1900, Nelson Miles became 

lieutenant general in the U. S. Army, and in ¢! 

vear he was re appointed and once more confir 

Senate under the provision for a permanent lieutenant ¢ Gs 

eral in the Army Reorganization Act of 1901. 
As soon as that measure was law, Secretary Ro: 

to his next improvement, the General Staff Bill 

to the Senate in March of 1902 and appeared be! \ 

Military Affairs Committee in its support. Eight ue 

Lieutenant General Miles, Commanding Un 5 \ 

Army, appeared before the same committee in 0} 


the bill. 
The proposed plan, he said is but an effort t 
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republican form of government such as ours, a 
culiarly adapted to monarchies having immense 
rmies. Che adoption of such a system would 
It seems 
ire throwing the door wide open for a future auto 


t with great danger to the Republic. 


military despot. It is not, in my judgment, in ac 
with the principle and theory of democratic gov 
ind for the best interests of the Army, which has 
a hundred years and fulfilled all your 


nts, to adopt such a sc heme 


ore than 


point General Schofield, who happened to be in 
in, appeared before the Committee at.the Secré 
est, throwing his wholehearted support behind 
| Staff proposal. His testimony makes impressive 
ven today. And, while discussing the theoretical 
f the problem, Ge neral Schofield let a very larg 
the bag. After pointing out that he had acted as 
Staff to Presidents Cleveland and Harrison, he was 
the Lieutenant General and the President could 
r under the existing arrangement. Because, replic d 
Schofield, “They are not on speaking terms.” 
n speaking terms?” asked the Senator. 

And General Schofield added, “What is th 
great general as the nominal head of the Army il 
dent will not even talk to him, except to criticize 
f the Secretary of War and he do not even see each 


Root did not see Gene ral Mile S bec: use he had lost 
in Volume I of M: 


Elihu Root; they do not make pleasant reading 


e in him. The details are 

pite the opposition of the Commanding General, and 

the opposition of the Inspector General—who 

tly trudged up Capitol Hill to oppose the Secretary 

ection of the bill which would have abolished th 

r General's Department the General Staff bill be 
effective August 15, 1903 


The Last of the Politicians 


ral Miles retired for age on August 8, a week earlier 
r¢ well ordet he took a sharp dig at the new sc heme 
“Marked changes at different times have occurred 
trength and organization of the Army, resulting from 
influences, and Various experiments have been 
lime has rectified errors 1n the past, and will do SO 
future.” It could hardly be surprising, therefore, that 
sidential commendation which had sent General: 
Sherman, and Schofield out to pasture did not ac 
ny the retirement of Gene ral Miles. “He was,” says 
ssup, after a careful review of the facts, “the last 
powerful military politic ians.” 
Commanding General of the Army was Lieutenant 
S. B. M. Young, who relinquished command a 
tter taking office and became the first Chief of Staff 
m in the latter position lasted from August 1903 to 
1904, and his first two successors were Lieutenant 
Chaffee, who retired in January 1906, and Lieu 
General Bates, who in turn retired in \pril 1906 
is brought on a complicating factor. The general 
as proposed by the War Department had pr \ ided 
Chief of Staff should have the rank, pay, and al 
; of a lieutenant general; this dropped out in the 
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struggle, and with General Bates’ retirement imminent, it 
appeared that the next Chief of Staff would not be chosen 
by seniority In fact, the Brigadiet 


er neral |. Franklin Bell who had been a mere captain 0) 


ofhcer selected was 
Regulars when he got his first star in 1901; he would have 
is Chief of Staff before he got 


to sweat Out seven months 
his second. 

\ccordingly, Chairman Hull of the House Military 
abolish the vl vce 
Not only had th Spanish W 
more lieutenant ue nerals than any other, it had | 


| 
generais OF every 


fairs Committec proposed in 1906 to 


lieutenant general 


the retired list with so many 
there were now more retired brigadie: 


! 
the r 


vOCnC! 


were retired colonels. Of tired bi gadic! 


served only one day | et us the rerore Hull 


three Stal rank, and let us pe rmit no 


until 


ments of general ofhcers 
veal 
lo digress tor a Secretary BR 
\rmy confronted with a Civil War hump 
bout the age who were bloc king pron 
In 1903 
offered a star to any senior ofhcer who woul 
In 1904 he dis 


with the House Com 


moment 


Saline 
sult ol the twenty-yeal lieute nants 


tor immediate retirement Cusst 


very trankly 


V he n 


( alw 


F7One! 
different 
ward long 


toriou servi tl other th 


up One to re 


auty 


the position 1 mpetent t 


I 
done The e tw 1O ™ ilw 


cCcoInck 1 ice } ha heen 


both ag 


] ] 
ind reasonable 


do not 

ind President Roo 

should be ta I 

ible part of the 

primarily with the 

should be mad 
} 


of duty The 


eve It h ive 
din Ision 
general ofhx 


} 
idea ot rev urd 


promotion t 
ind th 
primarily with reference 
great mayority 
1ade gene! il othcers during the 

} 


| 
Ve ern men who w 


The propo | to cracl dow 


idopted ind Is law today but the 


rn} t 
plan 
tenant general ran into an insuperal r 
rebuke to two ve ry great soldier lt 
Generals Corbin and MacArthur, who 
retirement might be expected by seniority t 
levy, what had been ( 


ind Bate And Vi h le 


“Tl am more convinced now than | 


lieutenant gene! 
Young, Chaffe« 
say, 
have no use for a lieutenant general 

in time of peace,” the House was in no mood t 
distinguished veterans of the Civil War of the 
quently when the anti-lieutenant gene! i] prov 


propriation bill went out on a point of order 


count 
1 rule that legislation shall not be tac] 


bill—the Houss passed i legislative bill to ke 
othcer 


there 1S uch a 


fhe 


from being once more filled ifter the twe question 


had been provided tor 
That bill did not becom law 
1906, General Corbin got hi 


Meanwhil 
th rd tal 


on \pril 15 
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tired, exactly five months later, it passed to General Arthur 
MacArthur. (While all this was going on, Brigadier General 
Bell was Chief of Staff.) When 1907 rolled around, the op 
ponents of the lieutenant generalcy returned to the attack, 
and brought in a proviso to abolish the grade on the active 
list when it should become vacant. “This now,” said Chair 
man Hull, “takes care of every officer who served in the 
Civil War who could ever hope or expect to be lieutenant 
general. The present officer, General MacArthur, holds it 
until 1909. It does not disturb his tenure, but when 
he shall be placed on the retired list it does provide that it 
shall not thereafter be filled.” However, once again the pro 
posal fell afoul of a point of order; it was legislation on an 
appropriation bill. 

What to do? Well, the House of Representatives had ade 
quate machinery for dealing with parliamentary obstruc 
tionists, and when, as here, there is plenty of steam behind 
a project which does not quite fit within the rules, the lads 
simply change the rules. Next day, therefore, Mr. Hull re 
offered the rejected proviso as an amendment—and the 
Rules Committee brought in a special resolution declaring 
the amendment to be in order. Said the gentleman in sup 
port of the special rule: 


I believe that there is an opinion prevailing that it was 
a mistake to create the office of lieutenant general for any 


usual pungency, 


Live and Learn 


ofheer after the death of General Sheridan: that 
tion should have been confined to Generals ( 
man and Sheridan. But as often as one officer a 
of the Civil War attained to the position where | 
entitled to this place, if it was to be created, ( 
it would be unfair to deprive him of what his | 
had had. The reason that existed for giving this 
to these officers has now ceased to exist. All the 
the Civil War who would be entitled by reas 
seniority to become lieutenant generals have bee: 
for, and if the office is to continue it will be conf 
after upon those who have had no connection wit 


War. 


Or, as Champ Clark expressed it some years lat 


’ 


The special rule was adopted on a voice vote 





Group of Armies of the East 
Headquarters, 8 November 1918 
38th Landsturm Regiment (48th Landwehr Division ) 
Report from Epinal 


* 


Treatment of Prisoners 


. 


The Americans treat us in a ridiculous way. If they knew how 
their countrymen were treated in Germany they would not give 


us toast at 8:00 o'clock in the morning with our coffee. 


Those 


people are like big children and do e verything they can to please 


us. 


Three times a day, hot meal—Tomato sauce, roast bacon, etc. 
It is ridiculous and we hope that on another footing the 


Americans will break the lance in our favor. . 
ment captured after the Armistice of 1918. 


- From a docu 


“The machinery for continuing 
tenant general was put in the bill, and we had fo. 
lieutenant generals in succession, and then they ra 
generals who had won any particular distinction ar 
If you can use the term ‘gravitating up,’ they had ‘gray 
up’ to be commanders of the Army. 


ALL) DS 


amendment abolishing the three-star grade came up for a 
vote. Eighty-four me »mbers were for it, and not a single on 
opposed. Otherwise stated, there was not a single 
retain the grade of lieutenant general on the active 
United States Army. The date: January 10, 1907 


To Be Continued 
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={HELP FROM THE AIR 


By Captain James B. L. Rush 


RONT-LINE INFANTRYMAN GET HELP FROM 


ence says yes—if he doesn’t ask for and expect 


1945, the 398th Infantry of the 100th Di 
the mission of crossing the Jagst River and 
thousand yards to the south to envelop the 
nn, was held up at Jagstfeld by fire from three 
man pillboxes and from enemy infantry intrenched in 
woods to the northeast. The portion of the regiment 
of the Neckar River was only three hundred yards 
which had a field of fire from 180 

degrees. All of the division artillery was in 
the rest of the division engaged in a frontal as 
iit on Heilbronn. 

Air attack, the only quick solution available, was re 
ree ind within fifteen minutes a flight of P-47 fighter- 
bers was overhead. The planes first bombed the pill 

s and effectively neutralized them, making their runs 
ym west to east to insure the safety of our own troops. 

lanes then switched their attention to the enemy em- 

along the road and woods northwest of the Jagst 

. Each plane strafed individually to insure maximum 
uracy. This enemy position was neutralized and the ad 


nce of the 398th across the river and to the south con 


, the pillboxes, 


bued 
The rapid and effective coéperation between ground and 
cited above has not always been the rule, but since early 
¢ Italian campaign the ground and the air have been 
eam, just as much as the Infantry and the Artillery are a 
1. But while the Infantry-Artillery team begins at the 
al-battalion level, the air-ground team begins at 
the Army-Tactical Air Command 


iment 
uch higher one 


Before 
n request and obtain air attack in a matter of minutes, it 
uld be well to look at the make up of both the ground 
d air elements of the team and their missions. 

the mission of an Army is to close with and 
troy the enemy ground forces. Its tools are its corps and 
sions and associated units. The Tactical Air Command 
s three missions: air defense of the battle area; reconnais- 
ce, both visual and photographic for itself and its co 
ratir and thirdly, attack. The attack mission is 
ided into three priorities: to gain and maintain aerial 
periority: to isolate the battle field: and last, to participate 
the codrdinated effort of the air and ground forces in the 
To fulfill these missions, the TAC is allotted two 


s of planes, fighter and reconnaissance. For air 


explaining the mechanics of how an infantry unit 


Basi ICs ally, 


a; 








attack in support of infantry, we are interested in the hohte I 


Cor fighter-bomber type only. 

and 
Training Circular No. 17 
which insures the 
Section 


army headquarters. 


tables ol 
provide the harness 


revised 
1945 
air ground team 


Current doctrine organization 
An Air-Ground Liaison 
AGLS) is provided for every division, corps and 
The division and corps sections are 
charged with the maintenance of close liaison and personal 
contact with their respective G-2s and G-3s and with the 
Army section; receiving, recording and distributing current 
air ground information; tr ansmitting current bomb safety 
line information; 
army information cent 
formulate 


appropriate ground commanders informed as to the action 


and 8 consolidation and torw: urding to 
- of that information required t 
alr onsite. "These secnions like "wise keep Ps 


upon their requests for air missions. They were formerly 
called G-3 Air or Air Support Control Sections. 

The AGLS at Army level consists of 16 officers and 20 en 
listed men. Four officers and eight enlisted men remain at 
Army headquarte rs and operate the Air-Ground Informa 
tion Center (AGIC), while the remaining 12 officers and 
12 men form Ground Liaison Officer (GLO) teams who are 
stationed with the various units of the Tactical Air Com 
mand. The its numerous duties, 


supervises the functioning of the division and corps sections 


Army section, among 
within the Army, and through the information center, pre 
pares air requests for the approval of Army and submission 
to Tactical Air Command. Highly import: ant to the smooth 
working of the team is the ob ligation of AGIC to keep ap 
propriate AGLS and GLO teams informed of planned opera 
tions, actions on reque sts for air missions, re sults of air opera 
tions, and the over-all situation from hour to hour. 


Liaison Responsibilities 


The GLO teams are primarily responsible for presenting 
the ground picture to the air forces and getting from the 
air forces all mission results and observations which may be 
of use to the ground forces. The GLOs who live and work at 
the air units do this mainly by participating in all briefings 
and inte rrogations of combat air pe rsonnel and continuous 
personal contact. 

A signal company is provided to maintain radio com 
munications between all divisions and corps AGIS and 
each air unit provided with the GLO teams. The net control 
stations are at the information center at Army, 
hub of the whole system. The communications system is the 
exclusive property of the AGLS, 
information net, not a command net. 


whic h 1S the 


and is a liaison 


and 
It is also the channel 















e key to successful close support of ground troops by the air forces is an 
derstanding by both arms of the tactical and technical problems involved. 
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[i] Air-Ground Liaison Section. 
[2] Forward Controller. 








ae 


| | 1 AGIC] 


[3] Ground Liaison Officer Team. 
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CW Liaison Channel. 


Personal or Direct Phone Contact. 


VHF Radio for Air-Ground 


Gound-Air Communication. 
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equests for air attack can come from divisions 
irmy. 

n to this liaison net, there are the usual com 
els from army to corps to divisions and from 
ttack and reconnaissance units. Army and TAC 
are usually adjoining. Of great importance to 
Lhe contro! 
sists Of a tactical control center, which controls 
in flight by means of radar and VHF radio. 
from the tactical control center are 


nd team is the control channel. 


also sent 
ach corps and division and are known by various 
e generally accepted designation is “forward 
vhich most aptly explains their function. The 
\trollers Cusually experienced combat pilots) are 
vith VHF radio and are able to brief pilots in the 
them onto targets. Controllers are normally pro 
1e basis of one per corps, one per infantry division 
r combat command of an armored division. 
maller units are given spec ial missions and closely 


d air attacks are desirable, forward controllers 
hed 


they can best control the aircraft assigned to them 


to them. The controllers locate themselves 
\d attack: at the corps or division CP; in a forward 
1 lead vehicle or tank of a fast-moving armored 
[hey are usually in telephone contact with artil 
smoke targets, and with OPs who can observe the 
if the controller himself cannot see the target 
the air-ground team is knit together by a liaison 
r which continuous information is passed between 
eround units, and a control net, by which air force 


in be directed onto targets requested by the ground 
See Sketch. 


“Planned,” “‘Call’’ or “Air Alert” 


and 
nfantry has found a target suitable for air attack. The 


\ir-ground team is now ready for action 
set can be hit by a “planned” mission, a “call” mission, ot 
ilert” mission. Actually, all the missions are identical. 
the timing is different 
the planned mission. Let us suppose there is no 
because the target 1s not imme diate ly threatening and 
Hil be a good target tOmorTOW | rom the OP discover 
target, the information goes by telephone to the di 
\GLO (Air-Ground Liaison Officer) and G-3. The 
for the air attack is then sent to the corps AGLS 
h consolidates all such requests from its divisions, and 
them on to the Army AGIC, where requests trom 
ps are consolidated, prese nte d to G-3 tor approval, and 
turned over to the A-3 at the regular evening confer 
here missions are planned for the following day. 
lAC has the final word as to whether the target will 
approved, it will be included in the field order and 
the air units will be directed to attack it at a definite 
th a specified number of planes each carrying the 
| number, weight and type of bombs to neutralize or 
the target as desired. This is fairly simple but the 
| time between the sighting of the target and target 
d is measured in hours. 
he event the target constitutes an immediate threat to 
it-line infantrymen—for instance, a group of medium 
1 woods one thousand yards to our front—it must be 
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attac ked mime diately 


lL here are no planes immediately 
available in the alr. 


Lhis results in a “call” mission, the 


steps in which are generally as follows 

>| 
woods and reports to the regimental CP. 

> 2) Regimental S-3 gets CO's okay, phon 
division AGLS 

3 \GLO confers with G-3 
approved, it is radioed direct to army AGIC 

> 4) Corps AGLS, which is on the same rad 
tors the call, and it corps remains silent approva 
cated. 


) 
Regimental OP discovers ten enemy 


Division 


Corps can cut in and disapprove th 
there it stops. 

5) Duty AG IC 
(-3's approval, presents request to TAC for 
AGIC 
hghter units that a mission is coming up 

b6) AB 


air units through regular command chann 


othcer at receives the 


action. , meanwhile, has alerted 


hav Ing approve d the missio1 
attack. 


Py) AGIC 


IS dpprove d and 


\GLO tl 


] 
JIVES the estimated time ot th 


notihe the division 
its weight 

PS [he GLO at the fighter group ce Signa 
the attac k, already 


units by giving th« 


ile rted and r¢ idy Lids ! 
ground picture, then end 
Lhe GLOs at the 


this message and know their unit is not 


exact time of the attack 
mission 
»9) AGIC torwards the message to dit 
P10) The Lhe air 
tact the division forward controller who may h 
lery mark the target 


ittack is made unit wv 


with olored smok« to aid t 


entihication 
ri) [he air unit returns to base for 
> 12 Lhe Division AGLO 


ground obs rvation of the result of the 


pin point 1¢ 
I 

} 
end 


to air unit concerned 
> 13) After interrogation, the GLO sends th 
of the \GK 


dix Isilon 


ittack to who, in turn, send 


] ] 


i time betv 


The elapse: een original requ 


cratts time ove! target is thu reduced t 
' ' 

two hours time, assuming the airhe Id j 

to the Even thi 


rear ol the tront line 


Cases 
“Air Alert’’ Most Efficient 


. 
cooradalil 


closely 
trom the standpoint ot elapsed time is the 


[he most efficient type ol 


simplest terms in all il rt mission 1s one in 


are given no pre-briefed primary target 
port in by VHF radio to a division or corp 


troller to be used on any target the 


ground | 


lL, ] 


tacked. The number of pl ines, bomb loadin 
reporting in are usually decided upon af 
planning conference on the previous alterno 
using the requests from corps and division a 
deciding whether a new flight of aircraft will 
four times a day, or as often as desired 


Generally, in fairly 


static wartare, th 
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ordered to report in to the corps controller, who will in turn 
pass them on to the controller of the division which has re- 
quested air attack. In the event two divisions of the corps 
have targets, the decision as to the more important target 
will be made by the corps AGLO and G-3. When air alert 
is used, it is possible for a regiment to find a target and get 
air attack on it within a few minutes, as did the 398th. 

This method is expensive in planes, and will probably 
only be used at its maximum (a fresh flight reporting in to 
the ground controller every half hour) during a critical situ- 
ation: withdrawal or breakthrough by our own forces. 
Usually the aircraft reporting to the ground controller for 
ait-briefed primary targets will have pre-briefed secondary 
targets and pre-planned armed reconnaissance routes in the 
event the ground has no targets. 

In some cases, aircraft will be ordered to report directly 
to division forward controllers for use as desired by the 
division. A notable example of this was the VIII Corps at- 
tack on the city of Brest last August. Each of the three in- 
fantry divisions and one task force, which comprised the 
corps, was allotted four planes per hour during daylight 
hours to be used as desired. Divisions normally set aside one 
artillery piece for the sole purpose of smoking targets. 

Armored column cover became famous during its most 
successful early use—the Third Army’s dash across North- 
ern France. From four to eight bomb-loaded fighter-bombers 
were directed to report to the forward controller (usually in 
a leading vehicle or tank) of each column hourly to be used 
either against German strong points holding up the column 
or to fly 30 to 40 miles reconnaissance in front of the col- 
umns. In this manner, emplaced enemy antitank guns 
which ordinarily might have held the columns up for hours 
were knocked out in minutes by 500-pound bombs. 


Capabilities and Limitations 


We have seen that an air attack can be quickly made 
at the request of the ground commanders. A mere 
knowledge of the system used, however, is not sufficient. A 
request for air attack implies a knowledge of air power on 
the part of the requester. It implies a realization that the air 
attack requested is the best way of getting desired results. 
Nor should the requester expect air attack to lay down a 
plush carpet on which the infantryman can walk to an easy 
victory. 

Stripped to its essentials, air power used in conjunction 
with ground action, represents added fire power. Like every 
other weapon, the ground attack fighter plane, or fighter- 
bomber, has certain capabilities and limitations. 

Briefly, the capabilities of the fighter-bomber are: 

1) Range: the aircraft can make an attack up to three 
hundred miles or more from its base. 

> 2) Ability to mass: because aircraft are kept under a 
centralized control, it is possible within a short time to con- 
centrate hundreds of planes over one point or area. 

»>3) Heavy projectile: today the fighter-bomber can 
carry two | ,000- pound bombs—to say nothing of eight cali- 
ber .50 machine guns and ten rockets. The attack power of 
a single P-47, for instance, is tremendous. 

»>4) Shock effect: PW interrogation in Europe has 
shown that even greater than the material destruction 
wrought by aircraft is the morale effect on the enemy. Ger- 


aa 





mans have been known to walk around utterly the P 
lost after a particularly heavy attack. Strangely 


the enemy's morale goes down under air attack. neal a8 
of our own troops goes up as they watch the e: bein F 
plastered. Demoralization, unfortunately, lasts . ' Pm. meat 
time, thus our ground troops must get to the sccne of 4, The 
attack quickly in order to take advantage of the enemy’ e 
confused state. must 
But there are limitations, too, to air attack: ir fi 
> 1) Relative inaccuracy: the fighter-bomber pio, ha La 
one chance to drop his bombs, and if he misses, he canny ge! 
correct his error. His bombs are gone. While this is cy; R 


a minimum by experienced pilots it rules out real], 
attacks (three hundred yards from our own troo; 
about the irreducible minimum). It also rules out tiny 9}, 
jectives such as single machine-gun nests, altho 
strafing of an area in which the machine gun is ]o« 
bring results. 

>2) Inability to sustain fire: the number o| fighter 
bombers generally used in. close coéperation (four to |; 
lasts only a few minutes before the planes must return 
base for more bombs, rockets, ammunition and g. 

»>3) Weather: this is sometimes rather hard fo the j 
fantryman to comprehend, mainly because he can and de 
fight in all kinds. Certain weather conditions must exist 
however, before aircraft can get off the ground, find th 
target and hit it. Moreover, the weather has to be good ir 
three places: at the airfield Cor the plane cannot take off 
en route to the target Cor the planes may not be able to nay 
gate or to form up in attack formation); in the target are: 
Cor the pilot will not be able to find the target). There \ , 
be sunny days in the front lines when no friendly plane 
will be overhead. No, the pilots are not back at the base co 
ing coffee. Likely as not the ceiling is zero and the fliers ar 
just as anxious to get off as the Doughboy is anxious to see 
them. A ground commander should never make the succes 
of an operation depend on an air attack unless he is willing 
to delay the attack indefinitely until weather permits. 

The targets picked by the ground forces, then, should em 
phasize the aircraft's range, ability to mass, its heavy pr 
jectile and its shock effect. 


Ground Force Duties 


The ground forces must describe fully the target to be h 
—on pre-briefed targets. Not only must its exact location 
be given everything about the target must be described 
The reason is simple. The air force must decide the numbe' 
of planes which will be used; the type of bombs which wil 
best accomplish the mission; the type of fuze for th 
bombs; and the method of attack. In addition, the groun¢ 
forces should tell what results they desire: harassment. neu 
tralization or destruction. 

Second, the ground forces should give briefly the reason 
for requesting the attack and how it will aid them. Ths 
gives significance to the attack it would not otherwise ha\ 

Third, the ground forces should do everything in thei 
power to send back to the air force the results of the a 
action as seen from the ground. From the pilot’s point 0 
view a close coéperation mission is most uninteresting. 1° 
comotives go boom when strafed and bombed but from the 
pilot’s seat nothing much happens when he bom! and 
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emy defensive position. The best way to get 
erested in these targets is to tell him from the 
lpoint just what he accomplished or did not 


he target must be worth an air attack and other 
h as artillery) should be used first if possible. 
t the target is within range, however, does not 
1s suitable for air attack. Air attack, in short, 
used indiscriminately. Large as they are, the 
e not big enough to hit every available target. 
‘he divisions should remember that all requests 
honored. Unless specifically allotted a certain 
missions, all division requests must be approved 


by corps and army. Both headquarters have a larger picture 
of the over-all situation from hour to hour and may feel that 
some other division should be given the air missions avail 
able. While Tactical Air Command always has final say on 
attack requests, it is seldom that final refusal is made by the 
air. If the aircraft are available, and sometimes they are not, 
TAC ge *nerally honors the request. Those who request air 
attack in the battle area should alw ays remember that such 
missions are third on the priority of attack. Aerial superiority 
always he is first priority, isol: ation of the battlefie lc 1, second. 

Air power, intelligently applied in the immediate battle 
area, is the chocolate frosting on the cake. The cake 
victory. 


speedy 


To a K Ration 


K ration, I salute you. 
Yours is genius. 


More than canned pale pork loaf, 

More than hard crackers, 

Yellow powdered lemonade; 

Yes, more than hard round balls of candy. 
Four cigarettes of unfamiliar brand 

And one lone stick of gum 

Are hidden 


In your brown waxen coat. 


For there within you 
Lies much of art, 

And some of mystery. 
There ghosts the skills, 
The dreams, the passions 
Of dietetic researchists 
Whose sterile gowns 
Rosed back the flicker 
Of the Bunsen burner 
Through unnumbered tedious 
And unrelenting hours. 


Staunch, single-purposed men, 
And women, too, 

Haunting their test tubes 

And dim-lit restaurants 


To crowd together In you here 
This symphony 

Of calories and proteins, 

Whose every unit has been 
Carefully weighed and measured; 
Whose very soul has been surveyed 
To sustain the flagging soldier, 
“Traveling on his stomach,” 

As great Napoleon said. 


So, small brown package, 
I salute you. 

| have eaten you now 

For many days, 

For lo, these many days. 
Yes, I salute you, 
But I cannot eat you 


And 
I 
Throw 
You 


Into 


A 


anymore, 


De ep 
Black 
Hole. 


—Capt. Earl J. Wilson, USMC 
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We Never Think of Failure 


By a Battalion Commander 


\\ HO EVER HEARD OF LOW MORALI 
You hear it 


AMONG AMERI 
“pooh poohed” all over the Army. 
But Americans, thank God, are mortal men subject to 
heights of enthusiasm 
(hank the Lord, | didn’t have to worry about the 


lowest extreme, but my morale problem, small as it 


Cansr 


and, at times, real despair. 


was, was tough enough. 

| first realized that the fighting efficiency of my 
outht was lower than it had been when, 
months of combat, 


after two 
my leaders said for the first time, 
Sir, that position can’t be taken. I don’t know how. 
Can't we get to help us?” But after all possible help 
had been given, they would have some other reason for 


not being able to do the job. 


1 
} 


Their final word would 
ve: “We'll go, but we don’t guarantee the results.” 
[his was new. 
had been SOP 
thought of 


I had never needed a guarantee. It 
to succeed, and failure was not even 
until now. What were the causes for the 
change? 

| decided that the reasons were these: 

> 1) Some sixty days of driving 


out a break. 

>2) Two weeks of town fighting with companies 
at reduced strength, 
ously, 


and fighting with 


subconsci 
to be on the alert and tense all of the time. The 
rifle companies were attacking every day, and it was 


requiring eve ryone, 


impossible to place security far enough away to give 
the “secured” troops a feeling of safety. We fought in 
the daytime and brought up rations and ammunition 
at night. We “slept” with one ear cocked for Jerry’s 
nightly foray from across the street. 

>3) The loss of leaders. I stripped battalion head 
quarters down to one seasoned officer in order to give 
officers to rifle companies, but continued losses left 
the rifle companies with but one officer each. 

>4 and no replacements. 
The fact that the ranks were continually being re 
duced and not refilled seemed to point out to each 


The loss of our men 


g. le could be next.” 
[he ever present questions in his mind were “Will 
it be today, when I jump across the street? Will it be 
the next time I stand by a Will the next 
panzerfaust get me?” 

5. 


parties 


soldier that his turn was coming. 


Ww inde yw? 


\fter a hard day’ s action, the nightly Ce urrying 
across marshy in the cold 
artillery, mortar and machine gun hire. 


wet ground i and 


under 


These, then, were the main causes for the decrease 


I knew how the me 
for | had the same drained feeling in the 


legs. 


in our fighting efhciency. 


arm 
and even consciously, | 
“That s 


tomorrow? “Tha 


Subconsc iously, 
begun to count my OWN narrow escé apes 
salened me today will he 
that fell on me saved me from that 150mm. shel] 
| be passing a wall tomorrow?” 

What were 
is what I did. 

First, | never let a unit quit on a task it had 
given. had the strength to do the job 


would not have given it to them to do. 


the cures for this new disease 


I knew 
But to 1 

sure that this feeling of possib le failure was wit 
out, | gave every attacking unit, from squ uad to « 
pany, all possib sle hire sup port trom the batt ilion | 
no attack was unsuccessful. 


l hei Ir achieve ments g 


back to the men a large share of their confidenc: 
raised their morale. hey licked some jobs they 
thought impossible. 

Second, I could see that I he id to give my troops S( 
rest. So | put one-third of my command on secu 
in the ti urthermost extremity of our area. This was | 
enough to keep the (¢ 


neither 


Germans from infiltrating (but 
was my entire battalion strong enough 
The second third would rest in a “r 
for twenty-four hours (this ‘ was t 
or three blocks back of where the fighting was goin 
on The last one third, he ving rested the day beto 
carried on the daily attack. Of course, this “rest” was 
far from real rest because there was no place wher 
any man could feel completely secure. But it helped 

Third, I took up the problem of the loss of leaders 
and the loss of men without replacements with higher 
echelons and received prompt assistance in the 
signment of additional officers. 

Fourth, tackled the burden of the carrying 
parties. My staff and I continued to study this problem 
carefully and to personally supervise carrying parti 
every night. 


stop them. 


area ‘rest area” 


we 


This paid off because we were abk 
cut dow n the time of round trips to 45 minutes 
less. It probably helped the morale of the troops s 
the “Old Man” out there at night trying 
speed things up. Regiment also helped by gett 
barges and vehicles across to us the last few days. 

Maybe these were merely coincidental, 
before we were pulled out, there was no job assig: 
to us that the men felt was impossib le for us to 
complish. We could lick anything. 


to see 


“cures 
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\WE CALLED IT THI NOT 


f any peculiarities of terrain, but because of the 


BATTLE OF SHOESTRING RIDGE, 
had to use to hold a vitally important piece ol 


trom one crucial moment to the next we were 


le to gather together only the bare necessities of supplies 
d men to repulse the fanatical attacks of a numerically 
rior enemy. We operated on a shoestring. So did 


lap, but luckily we managed to keep ours just a trifle 

wer. The old slogan, “Too little and too late” became 
t enough and just in time” for us. 

lo appreciate the actual battle it is best to know a little of 

events leading up to it and also of the terrain. After 

bulk of the Jap resistance in the Leyte Valley was 

ken and the remnants of the Japanese 16th Division 

ghting in the mountains to the west, the general 

the American forces took the form of giant pincers. 

e X Corps, forming one jaw of the pincers, was to swing 

then south and drive against Ormoc, the center ot 

lap activity on the west coast. The XXIV Corps was 

lower jaw by advancing across the mountains 

\buyog and Baybay and thence up the coast to 

both torces were still comp sed of only the assault 

nly part ot the troops could be released tor this 

n. The bulk of the troops were still needed to 


SHOESTRING RIDGE 


By Colonel John M. Finn 





PART ONE 





guard and mop up the captured territory on the east sick ot 
the island. 

The 32d Infantry, reinforced, but less its Ist Battalion 
was given the mission of leading the parade to Ormoc from 
Map 1). 


Abuyog on the east coast and Baybay on the west coast, 


the south Its specihc mission was to secure 
and then move troops north to secure a tuture main supply 
road for the division. The 13th Engineer Battalion was to 


Uh 


ment had to guard the long supply road from both land 


build or repair the necessary bridges and roads regi 
and sea attacks and therefore had only a small force to push 
forward to grab new territory from the Japs. 

Luckily, the Japs had pulled out and until November 13 
our troubles were destroyed bridges, washed-out roads 
swollen rivers, continual rains and an occasional Jap iit 
raid. The Nips had landed huge reinforcements at Ormo 
and vicinity and were branching oul both to the north and 


to the south. A, e had had many re ports trom the uC rrill is 


and natives that the Japs were moving toward vs but until 





i i i ee a a a a a a a a a a a a a Se Se Se ie Se Se 





» 


ley operated on just a shoestring of supplies on the west coast of Leyte, but the 
oughboys and the Redlegs came through five nights of tough battle together 
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November 13 no contact had been made. After several patrol 
clashes, we began building up a defensive position on the 
ridge between the Palanas and the Bucan rivers (Map 2). 
The Japs, in turn, were building up a strong offensive force 
on the north side of the Palanas River. 


DUKWs Were a godsend 


During the entire operation we were plagued by a short- 
age of supplies. In addition, it was a man-sized struggle to 
get the supplies to the front lines. As the regiment was the 
argest unit on the west side of Leyte, all units in that area 
were attached to us and it was a heavy strain on our meager 
transportation. With twelve 2¥%-ton trucks we hauled sup- 
plies for nearly six thousand troops. Five DUKWs furnished 
us by Division on November 18 were a godsend. The 
MSR from Baybay to Damulaan met its first obstacle on the 
outskirts of Baybay in the form of a river which altered with 
the tides and the continual rainstorms. At low tide we could 
ford the stream with all vehicles but at high tide only 
Weasels (M29C cargo carriers) could cross. When it rained 
more than ten minutes everything stopped dead. Company 
B, 13th Engineer Battalion built a ferry using assault boats, 
but the first storm deposited it high on the bank, three 
hundred yards downstream. They then resurrected an old 
civilian ferry and on good days were able to carry a 1%-ton 
truck or two jeeps. On bad days, anything could happen. 
The ferry was christened the SS Maybe, and it lived up to 
its name. Regardless of the difficulties, the engineers kept 
traffic moving and had it not been for them the entire 
operation would have been impossible. 

After surmounting the first river obstacle, the MSR fol- 
lowed a fairly good, but narrow, civilian road, for about three 
and a half miles. The engineers rebuilt eight burned bridges 
in this stretch and hauled countless tons of gravel to keep 
the road from disappearing into the bottomless rice paddies 
that separated the mountains from the Camotes Sea. 
After three and a half miles, the MSR was routed along 
the rocky beach where it crossed fifty-one more streams ‘be- 
fore reaching Damulaan, sixteen miles north of Baybay. 
Many of these rivers were unfordable at high tide and 
during storms. Native labor was pressed into service to 
build fords but the heavy rains washed them out faster 


than they could be built. 


Natives “Help” 


We then hired native bancas to haul supplies. These 
boats could haul four to six tons but their capacity varied ac- 
cording to the weather and the amount of corn they carried 
in the hold. If the weather were fair they could manage a 
round trip each day. If it were stormy the crew went ashore 
to win or lose a few pesos with their fighting cocks. The 
assistance they gave was slight. 

Our dispositions in the Damulaan area were not accord- 
ing to the book, but there were reasons. As part of our 
mission was to establish a jumping-off point for an attack 
by the 7th Infantry Division we Stel 4 our field artillery 
batteries close to Kf front-line infantry for two reasons: 
(1) To place artillery fire as far to the front as possible to 
minimize displacement necessary to support the contem- 
plated attack; (2) To enable the depleted infantry to pro- 
vide maximum protection to the artillery. Battery B, 11th 
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Marine Gun Battalion, moved into the Da: 
place long-range fire on enemy installation 





. ar Om 
and to stop any and all enemy ships from en‘«ring 0, 
Bay. The artillery was dropping repeated conc: nitration, 


congregations of Nipponese soldiers. As the ri}! 
the main thorn in the Jap side, we assumed 
after the big guns, no matter where they w: 
we had the best defensive terrain for severa 
we had to pull everything in close and get : 
Jap desires to the contrary. 

Let us look at our defensive lines as they existed op \ 


vember 23, 1944 (Map 2). The great dista 


involv 
did not allow one end of the line to be anchored on the 
and the other on the rugged mountains. Som: ean 
approach had to be left open to the Japs but we coul: 
least make these avenues the longest and most diff, 
Therefore, our main defenses were astride the road and, 
that part of the ridge which overlooked our artillery » 


CP installations. The remainder of the ridge stretching y 
to Hill 918 was outposted. With Company F and Compa 
G occupying 1,500 yards of terrain, the line was stretcyg 
very thin. 

The artillerymen realized they were liable for more ths 
supporting missions. They didn’t like it, but they accepyg 
it and formed strong perimeters guarding our back do 
They worked like beavers building revetments for the gu: 
and individual shelters for the men. The infantry was pr 
of the redlegs and there were many good-natured crad 
about Combat Infantry Badges and the accompanying t 
bucks a month. This Infantry-Artillery team had fought: 
gether through two previous campaigns and respected ex 
other. The artillerymen might end up charging with 4 
bayonet and the infantry might have to pass the ammun 
tion, but the job would get done. 


Japs Open Up 
On the night of November 23-24, the Japs showed 1 


intentions and also their potential strength. At about 1$% 
their artillery opened up for the first time. The first round 
were smoke and fell near Battery A, but the remainin 
forty rounds of half HE and half smoke were so scattere 
that their targets could not be determined. The artillen 
fire was accompanied by heavy mortar fire concentrated « 
the front-line positions. Counterbattery action was starte 
immediately. The enemy guns would remain silent for 
while and then open up again. A few rounds from our ba 
teries would silence them and the whole process wou! 
start all over again. At about 2000, the Japs placed artilles 
and mortar barrages on our entire line, commencing wit 
Company F near the beach and swinging east until Cor 
pany E was included. 

At 2010, Company E’s wire line was broken by artilles 
fire and communication was maintained by SCR-300 raci 
Because Company E’s radio had to keep off high grouné 


messages were relayed to battalion headquarters At abou 


the same time, all wire communications between the ; 
Battalion and regimental headquarters at Baybay were @ 
rupted. The SCR-284 radio net failed and regiment ¥@ 
completely in the dark. Communications were reést! 
lished in a roundabout way but on the whole, regiment 
headquarters remained in the dark and sweated it out. 
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strong enemy forces had built up in front of 
s positions. Mortar barrages failed to halt the 
setivity ood at 2100 the Japs attacked. The ground offered 
excelien’ avenues of approach to the terrain-wise enemy. 
This was no wild Banzai charge, but a cleverly conceived, 
highly coordinated attack by superior numbers. Daylight 
abservation had located Company E's positions and ad- 

1s taken of the widely dispersed platoons. Each 
is attacked frontally by fire and movement, while 
s pushed into the gaps in an effort to isolate the 


C mp2 


yantay' 


plato mn 


other I 


late 0! 
P Attack Begins 


\n artillery barrage opened the attack and was soon 
ined by machine guns and knee mortars. The Japs moved 
in quickly and grenades soon added to the clamor. Company 
E answered with everything it had, but the Japs maintained 

good control and moved sizable forces to within a few yards 
of all ps sitions. Instead of attempting to overrun the po- 
sition, they were content to whittle our forces down with 
grenades and small arms before occupying our positions. 
The Nips who moved into the gaps did not attempt to sur- 
round the platoons but rather seized portions of the ridges 
and began digging defensive positions. Evidently, when the 
Japs hi id occupied all of their initial objectives, they 
would continue the attack. 

Company E’s commander, following orders, ordered his 

latoons to withdraw to a previously designated company 
assembly area. All wire communications had been broken 
and radio silence had to be maintained so control was exer- 
cised by the use of foot messengers. The company com- 
mander reported that approximately two Jap companies 
were against him. (A sketch captured later showed the 
plan of attack and designated two reinforced rifle com- 
panies of the 13th Independent Infantry Regiment as the 
attacking force.) 

The order to withdraw was difficult to follow. The 
2d Platoon withdrew slowly and built up a line fifty yards 
to the rear, only to find Japs digging in twenty yards behind 
their new line. The Nips were discovered first and caught 
off guard. The Jap force was driven off but the route of 
withdrawal to the south was blocked so the platoon with- 
drew to the west. Casualties slowed it down but it went into 
position about midnight on the ridge overlooking Damu- 
laan. It remained in position and was joined by a HMG 
section, without its guns. At daylight, it contacted bat- 
talion headquarters and rejoined its company. 

The Ist Platoon was hit hard by about two platoons em- 
ploying excellent codrdination between heavy fire and 
rapid troop movement. Expecting a Banzai attack, the men 
were surprised by the Japs’ quiet efficiency. One man said, 
Christ! Those bastards must have graduated from Ben- 
ning.” The platoon line was thin ok its fighting strength 
was cut seriously when a grenade killed two of a HMG 
crew and wounded the squad leader. The other HMG was 
nearly demolished by a direct hit from a knee mortar, which 
also wounded two men and killed one. The section sergeant 
ren a wed the bolt and butt plate from the operating gun 

vithdrew his section. He became separated from the 
men and withdrew alone into the draw behind the po- 

~~ followed the draw until he contacted the 2d Pla. 

n the ridge overlooking Damulaan. The Japs then 
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broke through the weakened middle of the rifle platoon’s 
line. One squad was cut off so the platoon leader formed 
the other two squads into a semicircle and continued the 
fight. He then received withdrawal orders which he fol 
lowed immediately. He moved to the company assembly 
area where he found his lost squad. 

The 3d Platoon with the LMG section was not attacked 
until after it had started its withdrawal. Planning to move 
down the draw to the assembly area, the platoon leader had 
to abandon that route when the Japs hit his left in force. 
The platoon opened fire and moved across the ridge and 
down a trail on the other side. Again it ran into Japs and 
had to leave the trail and move around them, to the company 
assembly area. 

Only Six Missing 

Company E’s commander waited an hour for the 2d 
Platoon and the HMG section but finally started toward 
Damulaan without them. Reaching the lines of Company 

L, the company commander received orders to take up a 
perimeter defense behind Company L and remain there 
until daylight. At daylight, the 2d Platoon was located and 
a few stragglers came in. By 0700, a check showed six men 
were missing. Considering everything, it is remarkable that 
the company was collected so soon and so completely. 

A word of criticism can be made about the disposition of 
Company E on outpost. Spread thinly, it could only give 
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Map 2 








warning and withdraw when attacked by a large force. Had 
it been kept together in a company defensive position with 
listening posts out, it would have been a hard force to 
whip. Admittedly, all the terrain would not have been 
covered, but the Jap could not afford to by-pass such a po- 
tent force, because at daylight we would have been able 
to crush him between two attacking forces. We don’t intend 

to make that mistake again. 
While Company E was being so roughly handled, the 
other forces were not idle. Company F reported driving 
off many small patrols which probed its lines during the 
night. Company L was not molested but Company G was 
not so fortunate. Its entire front was hit by patrols of ap- 
proximately 15 Japs each, except on the right flank where ap- 
proximately fifty attacked the right squad. At 2130, the 
Japs began exerting pressure on Company G. At about 
2200, C ompany G was notified that C ompany E had been 
dren out of their positions and was to withdraw in be 
hind Company L. This left the right flank of Company G 
i completely exposed. The company commander ordered his 
right platoon leader to pull his right back from in front 
of the ridge to a position on the ridge facing east, thus refus 
ing his flank. This necessitated the moving of the right two 

squads. 























































































































Playing Possum 











The right squad received the order to withdraw to the 
ridge and began preparations to move. The BAR team on 
: 
: 
- 











the right macel their belts and weapons against a tree five 
feet from their foxhole and began rolling their packs. Sud- 
denly the Japs opened up with rifles, LMGs, and knee 
mortars and began moving in. The BAR man grabbed for 
. his weapon but someone had knocked it down. He picked 
it up and dived into his foxhole with his Ml-armed as- 

































sistant. He raised his BAR to fire, but the magazine had 
; fallen out and he was helpless. The belt holding reserve 
14 magazines was out of his reach and the Japs were not ten 
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Map 3 





yards away, firing like mad. The two men huddled in th 
hole and hardly breathed. The Japs moved in and set uy 
ten knee mortars and ten LMGs and placed fire on the ridg 
above, to which the remainder of the B. AR team’s squi : had 
withdrawn. The Nips would fire a few rounds and the: 
move ten to fifteen yards and fire again. Then America 
mortar fire began falling like rain. The Nips were not re 
in and the area was a mass of torn and bleeding bodies, in 


termingled with wrecked equipment and weapons. At leas 


fifty per cent of the Japs were casualties. But they did no 
withdraw. Instead, reinforcements arrived and aided 
placing more fire on the ridge. 

After three hours of waiting things quieted down som 
what and as the two men whispered plans for an escape 
Jap soldier walked over their hole and screeched as he dis 


covered them. His scream died in his throat as the assistant 


BAR man sent a bullet crashing through his chest. Pus 


ing the dying Nip out of the way, the two men jumped ou 


of the hole and started running. The startled Japs began fir 


ing in all directions. The assistant BAR man disappeared 


into the dark foliage apparently still in good running order 
Che BAR man was not so fortunate. His cramped position i 
the foxhole had caused his legs to go to sleep and ten yards 


from his hole his sleepy legs ; gave way and he sprawled in 


the grass just as a Jap machine gun zeroed in on him. He 


crawled about ten feet and tried again, but the Jap machin 


gun was on his track. Chagrined at the futility of it all, h 


remained in the grass until daylight. Thirty Japs passe 


within eight feet of him and an LMG set up ten feet fron 


him and fired in termittently, directly over him, for two and 
a half hours. More of his own mortar fire landed al! around 


him. But the BAR man couldn’t even get the Purp Hear 
and at daylight, alternately crawling and running, he mad 
his way to his own lines. 

His squad in the meantime had made a rapid but su 
cessful withdrawal and had taken up the position on the 
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A section of MGs was in tne line with 
luring the night they repulsed repeated attacks 
rty Japs. One Jap w ho managed to work his way 
venty feet of one of the HMGs, stood straight 
Me Firipino” and started scrambling up the 
ver made it. To illustrate the persistency of the 
» officer and four men armed with four LMGs 

le ‘eight feet from the front lines at daylight. They 

rying to take the position. 


ridge | east. 
them 
by abou 
10 W itl 
up, ¥' 
+h H 
Nips, 
were k 
were St 
At dawn steps were immediately taken to regain some of 
round, to find and evacuate our dead and to po- 
battle ground in general. Company E’s com- 
an his forces and prepared to attack toward 
sitions. Company F patrolled out to the Palanas 
River and found the area clear. At 0800, Companies G, E 
and L, in that order from left to right, attacked to the east 
— Hill 918 and pushed the Japs back to the Palanas 
River on the north and Hill 918 on the east. Company G 
counted 45 Japs killed by mortar and artillery fire. ‘The 
wounded and many dead had evidently been evacuated so 
the score was undoubtedly much higher. All three com 
panies killed many stragglers during the advance. 
~ At 1400, on November 24, 1944, the 2d Battalion com 
mander ordered his troops to return to positions shown on 
Map 3. The regimental commander had moved Company 
K from Caridad to Damulaan to be attached to the 2d Bat- 
talion. By 1800, all troops were in position and all support- 
ing weapons registered. The artillery had spent the day 
firing at Jap troop concentrations and possible OP and gun 
locations, as far as the shortage of ammunition allowed. A 
cub plane was wrecked attempting to take off so our fire 
had to be directed by ground observation. One battery of 
the 57th Field Artille ry Battalion arrived in the Damulaan 
perimeter and was put in position south of the Bucan River 
on Battery B’s left Hank across highway No. 2. It had taken 
this battery nearly four days to come fifty miles from East 
[ eyte 


the lost | : 
lice up 
mandet 
his old p 


Artillery Conscious 


By now we were Jap-artillery conscious and the dirt began 
to fly. Underground shelters for aid stations, CPs, and com- 
munication centers were established. All men not in the 
front lines had overhead shelters on their foxholes. The 
front-line troops refused to use overhead cover; they 
wanted elbow room for close-in fighting. 

The entire day was a mad scramble for the service ele- 
ments as they slaved to move sufficient ammunition to the 
tront lines to last through a night of hard fighting. Emphasis 
was placed on two critical items—105mm. and 81mm. am 
munition—and by dark we had 1,400 rounds of 105mm. 
and 1,600 rounds of 81mm. HE light. We hoped it would 
he em ugh. 

The night of the 24th proved to be another hectic, 
touch-and-go affair. The Japs had forced us into a com 
pletely defensive position and they were ready for the an- 
nihilation, as a Jap attack order which we captured the next 
day so brazenly put it. An almost-full moon brightened the 
battle ground but the Nips paid no attention to the moon- 
light and opened up with the heaviest artillery barrage we 
had vet experienced. The first rounds landed on the front 


lines but when it seemed the Japs were ready to fire for 
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effect, their fre shifted to the rear area and centered on 
Battery A and the infantry and artillery CPs all in Damu 
laan. However, heavy 81mm. fire continued to pound the 
front-line positions of Companies G, E, L, and K. More guns 
were soon added to the enemy barrage and the greater bulk 
of the fire shifted to Battery B. But the cannoneers stayed at 
their guns and continued to fire. 


Three-Pronged Push 


After thirty minutes of preparatory fire the Jap ground 
forces began a determined push against our front lines from 
the east. The attacks were concentrated against three points 
the right flank of Company G; the draw between Com 
panies L and K; and the center of Company K. The Nip 
strength was estimated as a reinforced battalion against 
Companies L and K and one reinforced company against 
Company G. The Japs also sent strong combat patrols 
against Companies F and G from the north which were 
easily repulsed. Apparently a general attack was in progress, 
sO the battalion commander ordered all supporting weapons 
to fire their normal barrages. The artillery fired all three bat 
teries at maximum rate for seven minutes and all mortars 
opened up with all they had. From captured documents 
we learned the effect of this fire. The artillery did not hit the 
assault forces but did cut them off and wreaked havoc among 
the reserves and command groups. The general coérdination 
of the Jap attack was broken and each force had to attack 
alone without hope of reinforcement or general artillery sup 
port. A captured diary remarked that the mortars fell like 
rain and inflicted great casualties and the artillery kept them 
from getting away from the mortar fire. This forced them 
to keep butting against the infantry. The initial attack in 
the Company G area was repulsed by shifting individuals 
from place to place during the fighting. Before the Japs 
could reorganize and launch a second attack the battalion 
A&P platoon and one squad of Company B, 13th Engineers, 
were placed in previously prepared positions between 
Companies G and E. This enabled Company G to thicken 
its line at the main pressure point and throw back the r 
peated assaults. 

The attack against Companies L and K was the heaviest 
and most persistent of the night. Due to heavy patrolling 
during the day and the necessity of switching artille ‘ry ob 
servers to take care of the defensive fires there was no artil 
lery observer with C ompany L; nor . ad a normal artillery 
barrage been registered in front of it. At about 1900 the 
Japs began building up a sizable ihe on the ridge in front 
of Company L’s right flank. There was a great deal of jab 
bering and shouting of orders. The company commander 
placed 60mm. mortar fire on the ridge but kept his MGs 
silent in order not to give away their locations. The morta: 
fire only increased the fuss and furor the enemy was putting 
up. 

A shower of grenades and knee mortar shells announced 
the presence of about fifty Japs within thirty yards of Com 
pany L’s right platoon. Simultaneously with this attack, the 
Japs attacked the Company K platoon in the draw to the 
right. The Japs had built up a strong base of fire on the 
ridge and were placing devastating cross fire on Company 
K, at the same time lacing Company L’s positions with 
heavy grazing fire 


Twelve LMGs were employed as a base 
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of fire in addition to many more carried by the assaulting 
troops. Company L, using all available weapons, managed 
to repulse the Japs and drove them back to the ridge with 


heavy losses. 


infantry-Marine Teamwork 


Company K was not so fortunate. Previous casualties had 
reduced our companies to slightly over half strength, and 
the platoon guarding the draw had only 19 men For duty. 
As the Nips, under the protection of deadly machine-gun 
and knee-mortar fire, closed against the platoon, a band of 
machine-gun fire was moved in behind the platoon, cutting 
off their route of withdrawal. The battle was approaching 
hand-to-hand combat and the platoon was about to be over- 
whelmed when help arrived from an unexpected source. 
The Marine battery of Long Toms was in position behind 
Company K and had placed one caliber .50 AA gun in 
Company K’s front lines to be used as both an AA and a 
ground gun. The gun was on the edge of the high ground 
to the south of the draw where the platoon was fighting for 
existence. The fight had reached the stage where several 
Japs had been bayoneted as they leaped for American de- 
fenders when the Marine gunner, a big raw-boned lad of 
19 went into action. He zeroed in on the two Jap guns on 
the left of the platoon and gave them two long bursts. 
Swinging his gun to the right he centered on two more 
Jap guns and wrecked their plans with two deadly bursts. 
Getting into the swing of things, the Marine swung his 
weapon toward the > across the draw and raked the 
Jap gunners from one end of the ridge to the other and 
didn't stop until the Nips had enough and quit firing. With 
the flanking fire removed, the platoon in the draw stopped 
the Nips. Leaving the position littered with dead Japs, the 
platoon executed an orderly withdrawal to the foot of the 
ridge to their right rear where they had prepared positions 
to cover the draw by fire. The platoon leader, a technical 
sergeant, insisted that the Marine gunner either transfer to 
the Army or he would have to transfer to the Marines, 
as he couldn’t get along without him. 

When Company L repulsed the fifty-man attack on their 
right flank the Japs withdrew to the ridge and commenced 
preparations for further assaults. Company L did not have 
an artillery observer as yet but one was on the way up. 
However, they did have a lieutenant who had been trained 
in the regimental cannon company and understood artillery 
procedure. Taking a reel of wire and a sound-powered 
phone he and two men crawled fifty yards in front of the 
four-strand wire fence to a small nose which allowed direct 
observation of the draw in which the Japs assembled to 
launch their attacks. By the time he reached the nose, the 
artillery observer had arrived and had his radio set up. The 
lieutenant’s orders were sent by sound power to the radio 
and relayed to the guns. He soon had a barrage registered on 
the draw. The Japs made three attempts to launch attacks 
against Company L's _ flank but the artillery took 
deadly toll each time and only a few had to be killed by 
grenades along the wire. Thwarted in this area, the Japs 
moved to their right and attempted to break the line on 
Company L’s left flank. The men heard them coming and 
those Japs that managed to survive the 60mm. fire ran into 
two 37mm. guns firing canister. Outside of a few persistent 
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infiltrators, the Company L front remained co 


‘ > ¥ atively 
quiet the rest of the night. : 

Besides the attack against Company K’s left platoon the 

Japs launched at least a company against the center ,; 

r? ° . . : Ul 

Company K’s line. This was a definite mista\ 4. the 


cornfields there offered no cover at all. Artiller 
MGs, rifles, and grenades took such toll that 
never again tried to attack there. However, the Japs gi, 
keep probing at the left flank of Company K an a MC 
and mortar fire along the entire line the remainder of the 
night. 

While the front lines were busy fighting off ¢! 
forces the artillery and headquarters personnel | 
jected to an extensive enemy artillery barrage 
ward observer parties, operating right in the front lines anj 
oftentimes fighting as individual riflemen, were luck 
enough to pick up the flash of the enemy guns. Our artillen 
landed right on the target but the enemy continued firing 
from the same area and several pieces joined in from farther 
in the hills to the east. The Jap was after our artillery and 
he poured in everything he had. When our guns were no, 
answering calls for normal barrage fires they were firing 
counterbattery. Slowly but surely the Japs began falling 
behind and front-line troops reported that the Japs were 
using trucks to move their pieces to new firing positions 
Many located positions were silent and we thought tha 
several of the guns had been knocked out of action. Bu 
they continued to paste our artillery and the CP area in 
Damulaan. All wire communications were broken and could 
not be repaired. Communications were handled entirely by 
radio. At 0100, the Japs increased their tempo and concen 
trated on Battery B to such an extent that all four gun: 
were put out of action. (By resorting to cannibalization, one 
gun was back in action by dawn.) 
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Shortly after this heavy barrage, about 25 Japs were dis 
covered on the west side of the road just south of Damu 
laan. They had set up two machine guns and proceeded t 
spray the area. They were about fifty yards from the CP 
perimeter which was manned by CP personnel, medics 
and two squads of engineers. The medics were the closes 
group and they opened up with sufficient effect to drive 
the Nips out. Where they came from and where they went 
we never knew. The threat of enemy behind our lines and 
the difficulty of holding the gap between Companies K and 
L added up to the conclusion that we needed more troops 
The long coastline, with the definite threat from Jap 
barge landings, forced us to keep troops along the beach 
About midnight, the regimental commander was notified by 
Division that more troops would be made available « 
handle the task north of Baybay. Consequently, five eng 
neer trucks were dispatched to Company I, bivouacked sis 
and a half miles north of Baybay, at 0030, November 25 
to take it to Damulaan. It arrived at about 0330 and wa 
held in reserve on the beach. 


The enemy artillery continued harassing fire until abou' 
0400. The battle on the front lines abated at about the same 
time. The enemy apparently intended to clear the area be 
fore our daylight patrols could ferret him out. 


(To be concluded next month) 
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antry Scout 
Dogs 


By Colonel Frank J. Sackton 


\VHEN SCOUT DOG FRISKIE ALERTED ON AN ENEMY PO 
ion while on patrol w ith a unit from Company I, 136th 
infantry in Luzon, the patrol started moving around the 
sition for a ank attack. As the patrol moved into position 
‘iskie alerted on another group of Japs and saved the patrol 
om ambush. The artillery was notified and plastered the 
rea with fire. Thirty-three Japs were killed or wounded. 
a and other scout dogs in the 39th Infantry Scout 
Platoon participated in more than eighty combat mis- 

ons ss wiih 33d Division foot soldiers on Luzon from March 
to May 1. On forty of the missions contact was made 
ith the enemy. Altogether 97 Japs were killed by these 
trols while our losses were one killed and one wounded. 
When scout dog teams were first sent out with patrols 
ere were some skeptics among the foot soldiers, but as 
xperience proved the work of the dogs helpful, demands for 
em increased. As one regimental S-3 put it, “Scout dogs 
ve been used on patrols by three of our rifle companies. 
atrol leaders and the men report that the dogs give the 
atrol a distinct advantage. On several occasions the dogs 
armed patrols in time for them to escape enemy fire.” 
nother S-3 said, “We want to continue using scout dogs 

patrol. We think another scout dog platoon should be 
tached to the division.” 

Cases where scout dogs saved a patrol from ambush are 
t uncommon. Men operating on patrols in enemy terri- 
pry know that they can seldom get in the first shot; the 
pp rifleman concealed in his position can wait until the 
atrol gets within his sights. But a good scout dog can reduce 
e odds. The work of Pal, another dog in the 39th Scout 
dog Platoon, is an example. While on patrol with the I&R 
way 136th Infantry, Pal alerted a number of times and 
he six-man reconnaissance patrol each time was able to 
joid the enemy and complete its mission. Butch, another 
g in the platoon, while on perimeter guard with an AT 
mom alerted on three Japs approaching from the 
ar. The dog’s handler killed one Jap. The other two fled. 
A scout dog i is trained to alert when he senses the presence 
human beings other than those in his party. His handler 


trained to interpret that alert and explain it to the group 
Pmmander. On patrols the dog and his handler form the 
int. Thi rough their training and long association together, 


be handler is able to interpret his dog’s reaction and de- 
mine the hiding place of the enemy. Scouts then in- 
pstigate the area the handler points out. 

During a patrol a Handler's full attention is given to his 
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bg. \lost of the time.the handler has to stand to do his work 
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and he and his dog make a good target for enemy riflemen 
At times when a patrol has difficulty locating the enemy 
after a dog has alerted it is necessary for the handler to work 
forward with his dog. The case of Danny and his handler 
is an example of what a well trained scout dog team can do 

A combat patrol from the 123d Infantry accompanied by 
Danny and his handler was sent out to locate and destroy an 
enemy machine-gun position which menaced the regiment's 
supply route. Danny alerted on the enemy but the patrol 
could not locate them. The handler and the dog worked for 
ward until the handler located the position. The Japs 
opened fire and killed the handler as he signalled the loca 
tion of the position. Then the patrol killed three Japs and 
destroyed the gun. 

Dogs alert on all human beings, not the enemy alone 
They will also alert on an area recently vac: ited by the 
enemy, but they will not alert on a dead body, even, though 
it has been dead only a few hours. 

Like men, scout dogs need rest and rehdbilitation and 
should be withdrawn every two months or so. Like Dough 
boys they have no great love for field rations. It takes a diet 
of fresh meat to restore a dog’s vitality. 

The sensitivity of his ears make a dog unable to with 
stand the concussion of heavy artillery, 4.2-inch mortar fire 
and bombings. One dog in the 39th Platoon was so shell 
shocked by the explosion of a bomb in a bivouac area that 
he is no longer of value as a scout dog. 

The practice of the 33d Division was to assign dog teams 
(dog and handler) to the front-line units most actively en 
gaged in patrolling. If dog teams work regularly with the 
same units, patrols become more efficient because the teams 
and the patrols learn to work together and understand one 
another. 
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The Infantry Journal is not the mouthpiece of the 
War Department. The fact that an article appears 
in its columns does not indicate the approval of the 
views expressed in it by any group or any individual 
other than the author. It is our policy to print 
articles on subjects of interest to Infantry officers in 
order to stimulate thought and promote discussion; 
this regardless of the fact that some or all of the 
opinions advanced may be at variance with those held 
by the President of the Infantry Association, the 
members of the Executive Council, and the Editors. 
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Report of Changes 


Old and new friends of The InrFanrry JourNaL, espe 
cially those who have visited the editorial offices and learned 
to know him well, will be interested to learn that Lieutenant 
Colonel John R. Ulmer has left the staff and is presently on 
duty as assistant to Brigadier General Paul W. Thompson, 
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Information and Education Officer of U] 
Ulmer came to The Journat in 1936 as ass lee) 





continued in the same position until he left in 
in Europe. The Journat owes much to C Un 
sound editing and first-rate sense of what 
reading for the fighting Infantryman. 

lo assist the editor in the additional work in 
of The journat’s wartime expansion, Maj ek 
Herr has joined the staff as an assistant + F 
Major Herr began his Army career in 194] a 
the 9th Infantry Division. He transferred to 
fantry Division and went to Australia with it in eg 
of 1942. He was wounded in the Buna campaign in whi 
he served as an aide to Major General E. F. H ng, wi 
Later Major Her, 
companied General Harding to Panama and to Ant 
Department. In civilian life Major Herr was 


of the New York Daily News 


was formerly editor of The Journat 


The Atomic World 


The world of the atomic bomb—and of atomix power { 
peace or war—is a different world, a vastly different wor 
from the one we have known. The new fact is so treme; 
dous and immediate in meaning for us all, military p 
and civilian, that facing it becomes our first duty 

[hat a few years, or many, may pass before we can kno 
the whole import of atomic power cannot become an excu 
for saying “Let's wait and see what we really have. Le 
not think too much about it now until we have all the fa 
for good and evil that the controlling authorities decid 
be released.” 

[he first bomb and the official statements that followe 
its dropping were enough—especially since we were tk 
that a release of explosive power perhaps as great agail 
magnitude appears to be ir sight. 

It may be true that armies and powerhouses wil 
change overnight—that our present sources of energy | 
peace and war will have continuing usefulness until 
know much more about the capabilities and limitation: 
the new power. But from the day of Hiroshima on we cou! 
not afford to wait. From that day on we had to ty ot 
utmost to see what atomic energy could mean. And in t 
armed forces, as in all the other activities of life, our min 
must be opened wide to the great actual fact, and t 
further probable and possible developments to come | 
that fact. 

Our armed forces in World War II were able to t2k 
some seemingly huge jumps forward in military thoug 
and action. But the war ends with a leap ol such 
length that it will take the full resources of ou: minds t 
gather ourselves and follow those men of science who is 
made the leap. 


We must, all of us, try to make that mental leap, 1)" 
face the great fact. The soldier must say to himself: “T™ 
I shall undoubtedly ha 


fact changes the whole world. 
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y drastic changes in my own military world. 
into that world by trying to see now what 





1, 
re ’ a ' changes may be, the better to understand 
Ulme Ln al pt them and contribute further toward them 
Ke J eV 6 ‘ 
. main thought for all of us, as we go on with 
a | nd lengthy military job of helping to settle 
) i. n, helping to control the enemy countries. 
a We 1e race to find the new power. And we know 
‘ » that ry soldier who fought and every fighter who 
2d | it race—that there was no way of being certain 
cn iat the ny whose scientific ability was of a high order 
i. ning speedily closer to the same destructive 
= ;. Yes, every man and woman in uniform was in that 
* real ery man and woman who was helping back at 
\ntiliglpme. We know now what our winning of that desperate 
’ V. ean for all mankind. The fact that we won it 
ves far greater meaning to every sacrifice made, every 
ty well done, in the whole long war. 
Yes, we won the race, and with a great leap at the end 
eap that begins a new trial so full of meaning for the 
power fagpeure 0 the world, the nation, and the armed forces that 
at worlfl! the vigor of mind and spirit of World War II is needed 
' satel ht on into the future 
tary ma 
7 7 7 
can kng ilitary Digest 
nN EXCUSE The INFANTRY Journat, with the Field Artillery Jour 
? 4 il, Coast Artillery Journal, and Cavalry Journal, will issue 
re fac 


seal ginning with October a monthly military digest to be 
ecide Ca . ; 7 r 
mown as Che 


buted to all units of the Army by the Army Library Serv 


Armed Forces Digest which will be dis 


tollowe : of the Special Services Division, Army Service Forces. 
were 5 The Armed Forces Digest will be issued on a non profit 
+ again is and will not be distributed otherwise than through the 
onthly magazine kits of the Library Service. It will con 
Will | . . , . , 
in selected materials from all the magazines issued by and 
nergy ° ° ” P 
“"d) “Mr the Army which are not in a classified status. It will 
until \ é' 
so contain selections from other magazines and news 
tations , . » 
BPers throughout the United States and overseas which 
| we Cou ‘ + ° ° . 
em appropriate for such a digest, and its saping? will 
fO try < 5 as 
clude material of interest to the Army about the Navy 
ind in th 
d the Marines as well as the air and ground units of the 
our min 
army 
nd tl , : . . 
It should also be said that the contents of The Armed 
ome fol ; ° . 
ces Digest are not to be technical in nature but will be 
| lected on the basis of general reader interest for the entire 
e tol 
rmy 
\ thor . " ; : - 
The Infantry Journal is proud to have a part in The 
such va os 
mea Forces Digest. 
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_ We Ought to Have an Infantry Day 


“President Truman certainly started something, 
vid Lawrence (Washington Star, July 25). “when he 
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” writes 










agreed to proclaim August 


Air Forces Day and 


s Army 


called on the Governors of the several States to issue procla 


mations calling for the observance of the day 


“Other branches of the armed services now feel a day 


should be set aside for each of them. Thus there should cer 
tainly be an Infantry Day to give recognition to the fact 
that, although the Army Air Forces did a magnificent job 
in destroying strategic targets in industrial Germany, it was 
the foot soldier who had to land on the coast of Normandy 
and fight for nearly a whole year to bring about the uncon 
ditional surrender of Germany 

should a lank Corps Day 
Infantry Day was celebrated on June 15, 1944, 


| ike wise, the re 
and again 
in 1945. The day was picked by the U. S. Infantry Associ 


ation. It was on June 15, 1775 that General George Wash 


ington took command of the Continental Armies, which 
were composed almost entirely of Infantry 
The U. S. Infantry Association and The INFANTRY 


JourNaL most assuredly believe, with Infantrymen every 


where, that an Air Forces Day is also most appropriate for 


celebration, and that similar ways of honoring the other 


branches of the Armed Services are equally sO 


Honor from the American people to the fighting men the 


nation has sent out to war Is always appropriate 


The Honor Roll 


On the Honor Roll this month nineteen units complete 
another year as one hundred per cent subscribers, and 
move up under new stars. At the top of the list is the 130th 
The 38th Infantry and 
150th Infantry move up under eight stars while the 57th 
Infantry CPS 
four-star group are the 58th Infantry Training Battalion, 
CRMF) and the 134th Infantry 
units advance to three stars: the 
Battalion, Ist Battalion, 47th 
378th 903d. Air 
Claiming their second stars this month are the following 
five units: 5th Infantry 738th Tank Battalion, 
790th Military Battalion, 983d Air Security 
Battalion and Headquarters, Roswell Internment Camp 


Infantry which claims its tenth star. 


joins the seven-star ranks. Promoted to the 


Ist Missouri Infantry Five 
27th Infantry 
354th 
Security 


[raining 
Infantry, Infantry, 


Infantry and Base Battalion 
Division, 
Police Base 
lo complete the promotion list two units—the 103d Infan 
try Division and the 409th Infantry—this month move up 


under their first stars. 








PICTURE CREDITS 
Infantry Journal: 21; Signal Corps: 26, 27, 47, 53 
U. S. Marine Corps: 11, 13, 15, 16, 17; U.S 
Navy: 34, 35 
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it is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% member units that the Infantry Asso- 
ciation is able to maintain the high standards of The INFANTRY JOURNAL as a maga- 
zine for fighting men. Each star represents one completed year of all-out membership in 
the Association by every Infantry officer and unit within the organizations listed below. 
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DIVISIONS 


*&*&kk8 lst Infantry Division *x*98th Infantry Division 
** 94th Infantry Division **5th Infantry Division 


26th Infantry 
201st Infantry 
34th Infantry 
3d Infantry 

130th Infantry 
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35th Infantry 
124th Infantry 
11th Infantry 
22d Infantry 
10th Infantry 
161st Infantry 
2d Infantry 
30th Infantry 


tooth 
33d Infantry 


182d Infantry 
7th Infantry 
132d Infantry 
14th Infantry 
29th Infantry 
165th Infantry 
131st Infantry 
(50th Infantry 
38th Infantry 
kkkkkkk 
12th Infantry 
145th Infantry 
4th Infantry 
9th Infantry 
25th Infantry 
129th Infantry 


57th Infantry (PS) 
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28th Infantry 


135th Infantry 
31st Infantry 
Ist Infantry 
27th Infantry 
168th Infantry 
140th Infantry 


General Service Schoo! 
Philippine Army 


163d Infantry 
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149th Infantry 
13th Infantry 

367th Infantry 
112th Infantry 
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* 30th Infantry Division 


% 103d Infantry Division 








36th Infantry Training Bn. 
60th Infantry Training Bn. 
79th Infantry Training Bn. 
6th Armored Infantry Bn. 
3d Bn., 156th Infantry 
80th Infantry Training Bn. 
58th Infantry Training Bn. 
134th Infantry 

Ist Missouri Infantry (RMF) 
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39th Infantry 

111th Infantry 

8th Infantry 

71st Infantry 

756th Tank Bn. 

35th Infantry Training Bn 
366th Infantry 

88th Glider Infantry 
137th Infantry 


16th Infantry Training Regi- 
ment (76th, 77th, 78th, 


and 79th Battalions) 
16th Infantry 
83d Infantry Training Bn. 
23d Infantry 
2d Bn., 156th Infantry 


[RTC, Camp Roberts, Calif. 


28th Infantry Training Bn. 
2d Bn., Texas State Guard 
503d Parachute Infantry 
359th Infantry 

176th Infantry 

321st Infantry 

323d Infantry 

322d Infantry 

903d Air Base Security Bn. 
27th Infantry Training Bn. 
378th Infantry 

354th Infantry 

Ist Bn., 47th Infantry 
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3d Bn., 382d Infantry 
507th Parachute Infantry 
3d Bn., 311th Infantry 
391st Infantry 

60th Infantry 

389th Infantry 

Hq., Texas State Guard 
795th M.P. Battalion 
385th Infantry 

302d Infantry 

406th Infantry 

309th Infantry 

117th Infantry 

376th Infantry 

301st Infantry 

114th Infantry 

926th Air Base Security Bn. 
36th Bn., Texas State Guard 
397th Infantry 

337th Infantry 

508th Parachute Infantry 
37th Infantry 

370th Infantry 

3d Bn., 167th Infantry 
IRTC, Camp Wheeler, Ga 
410th Infantry 

417th Infantry 


Hq., First Service Command 


Tactical School 
103d Infantry 
325th Glider Infantry 
365th Infantry 
390th Infantry 
411th Infantry 
2d Bn., 311th Infantrn 
120th Infantry 
119th Infantry 
306th Medical Bn. 
9400th TSU, STC 






, Ist Regt., Haw 
Rifles 

49th Bn., Texas State Guar 

174th Infantry 

56th Armored Infantry | 

2d Bn., 27 1st Infantry 

3d Bn., 27 1st Infantry 

109th Infantry 

324th Infantry 

393d Infantry 

423d Infantry 

5th Bn., 11th Inf., NJSG 

790th MP Battalion 

738th Tank Battalion 

983d Air Base Security Bn 

Headquarters, Roswell In 
ternment Camp 
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oth Infantry 

515th Parachute Infantry 
12th Infantry, NYG 
1880th Engr. Aviation Bn 
3d Bn., 306th Infantry 

2d Regt., Hawaii Rifles 
51st Armored Infantry Bn 
Ist Bn., 152d Infantry 

Ist Bn., 259th Infantry 

3d Bn., 102d Infantry 
37th Infantry Training Bn 
661st Tank Destroyer Bn 
54th Armored Infantry Bn 
74th Regiment, NYG 
18th Infantry 

Nome Unit, Alaska Ter. Gd 
92d Infantry Training Bn 
61st Infantry Training Bn 
726th MP Battalion 
Special Troops, 103d Div 
62d Armored Infantry Bn 
143d Infantry 

148th Infantry (Rifle) 
409th Infantry 


ey «<2 

3d Bn., 347th Infantry 
135th Field Artillery Bn 
331st Infantry 
125th Infantry 
Hq. 2d Infantry Brigade, 

Tennessee State Guard 
3d Bn., 147th Infantry 
317th Infantry 
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Tribute 


o the Editors of The InFantry JourNAL 


\llow me to pay tribute to the United States Infantry. | 
English repatriated POW, liberated by the 76th Di 
sion of General Patton's Third Army; and boy what an outfit! 
ing in captivity over four years, I had never previously had 
e pleasure of meeting an American soldier until they “come 
id got me.” Kindness was restored to me after an absence of 
ur years by those Gls whom I immediately recognized 
im determined fellows with fighting ability second to none. 
| have never before in my life witnessed such organization as 
as displayed by those fellows on “taking the town over.” In 
le twenty-four hours of the town’s capitulation (after five 
urs’ shelling) the local cinema was opened and one of the 
test movies shown, added comfort being provided by a troop 
\merican Red Cross girls, complete with coffee, doughnuts 
d apparatus which enabled us all to hear some of the best 
samophone records. I shall never forget how, upon hearing 
e voice of Frank Sinatra, jeep drivers passing by the cinema 
im patrol were “swooning in their seats” much to the consterna 
m of the bewildered German civilians who stood with their 
tygmpouths open. 





(Mil Yes sir, those Infantry boys know their stuff. I had interesting 
: Jailks with some of them and was fortunate enough to secure a 
pv of The InFantry JourNat. 
V- i ° - i ~ . 
. ye Gunner S. STEPHENSON 
Jgiideware, Middlesex, England 
4 Aa 7 7 7 
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Battalion Surgeon 





0 the Editors of The InFantry JourNAL: 





This letter is for your column. I hope I do not appear overly 
tical of Captain Amos Cahan and his conclusions reg varding 
attalion medical service as expounded in “Battalion Surgeon, 
fantry,” in the May 1945 number. His conclusions are in 
any cases diametrically opposed to mine, and I realize they 
fer because of different experience. 
He st tates that the only time the medical section can jump 
with the Infantry is in relieving other troops on a stable 
_ say the only time the medical section, or a large part of 
which should include the surgeon), should not jump off 
ith t] : Infantry i is when a unit no larger than a platoon has an 
jective not over five hundred yards forward of the aid station. 
‘hy cause not to do so would leave wounded men unat- 
nded iring the two hours or so that the aid station and litter 
arers are moving up. 
Also, many surgeons seem to believe that they are guilty of 
mina! neglect if their aid stations don’t resemble an operating 
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room of Walter Reed Hospital. The prime consideration is 
prompt evacuation, and the only function of an aid station is to 
prepare the wounded for evacuation. Of course, Bastogne was 
an exception, but if battalion surgeons there were forced to give 
definite treatment they 
special situation. 


were running improvised hospitals, 
An aid man deserves more attention. He should give the 
morphine and he should be capable of administering plasma in 
severe shock before the litter team arrives. His job is also to en 
courage massaging of feet in trench-foot weather and powdering 
feet in athlete’s-foot weather. He should be an important man in 
the platoon, but Captain Cahan neglects him. 

You should have more articles like this. The information 
given out fills a large gapleft by all field manuals. The differ 
ences in opinion which will result are largely differences in 
types of unit and in types of experience. 

Carr. B. H. Sutrivan, MC 
517th Prceht Inf 


5 : 7 
Rations 
To the Editors of The InFantry Journat 
Just read the article “Chow Talk” in the April issue. Your 
comments have prompted me, finally, to write the things | have 


wanted to say for a long time. First, | will agree with the pri 
vate’s letter quoted. As a battery commander I| have observed 
that my men will not drink the synthetic juice powders, which 
is a great pity because of the ascorbic acid [vitamin C] content 
Personally, I can’t drink it when my stomach is very empty be 
cause it will cause indigestion and cramping. I found that 
many of my men had the same reaction. Quite often, during 
combat, we wouldn't have sufficient water to dilute the envelope 
of powder properly. I wonder if the acidity of this drink couldn't 
be reduced and perhaps thereby make it more tolerable? 

The whole-wheat biscuits in both Ks and Ten-in-Ones are 
about as palatable as dog biscuits. A man in combat will “burn 
out” on these things very quickly. Under fighting conditions 
the appetite is none too good anyway. Many times I'd have 
gladly given ten bucks for the equivalent in good old salted 
crackers. The dextrose tablets are strictly a washout 
yet run across any man who got hungry enough to eat those 
things. I've been in combat from the Normandy Beachhead to 
the finish here in Germany and I'll promise you the whole 
route is paved with cast-off lemon powder, dextrose tablets and 
whole-wheat biscuits. 

The Ten-in-Ones aren't bad. A little time for preparation and 
a group of men can fix a satisfying and palatable meal. The 
addition of such delicacies as the pork and applesauce, date, 
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plum and fig puddings, spaghetti and meatballs, and salted 
peanuts were a highly welcomed change. 

I don’t know how the researchers check their menus, but I 
think the only practicable way would be on a group of men 
who are worked hard, go through nervous strain, do without 
sleep, and live in the field for a couple of weeks. If these men 
under these conditions can eat a test menu, like. it, and find it 
agreeable, then that menu is OK for the fighting men 

Capr. Wiit1am P. Morais, 
174th FA Bn. 
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The Chinese Doughboy 


To the Editors of The InFanrry Journat: 


I am not usually one of the ardents who write the Editor on 
every occasion, nor do I believe in tilting lances against those 
of higher rank. But the article by Colonel Bellah in the March 
1944 JourNnat causes me to holler for recognition of the Chinese 
infantryman of the line. 

Colonel Bellah’s encomiums of the New First Army (the 
Chinese army is equal to our corps, and is usually designated as 
we designate corps) are deserved. The three divisions that 
comprise the corps are good divisions—they should be. The 
38th, commanded by Sun-Li-jen, a graduate of our own VMI, 
is the famous division that covered the retreat of the battered 
British XIV Corps out of Burma; the division that detached one 
regiment to break the Jap encirclement of XIV Corps N 
of Yenanyaung; and it has the best and latest arms. The 30th 
Division is good. Its commander is no novice. The 22d Divi 
sion is good; its commander is a graduate of St. Cyr. And 
these outfits are fully armed and equipped. The work done at 
the Ramgarh Training Center is good. But how about the 
Chinese soldiers of the line, the ragged, starved Doughboys 
fighting the good fight on the east of the Hump? 

Before | was evacuated to the States I was a staff officer 
with Y Force. The troops we had were good infantry. They 
could march, they could dig, and after the standards of the 
continental armies, they could shoot. These, I learned in 
some two years of fighting Tojo, are the three essentials of the 
infantry soldier. But they were not glamorous. Nobody in the 
States seems to have heard of them, nor of their comrades in 
arms, Z Force. 

I realize that the New First Army is something new in the 
world. So, for that matter, is the creation of a CEF—so new 
that few of us who have lived out in China all our lives ever 
really expected to hear of it; and to this day when we mention 
it we pinch ourselves. The creation of a Chinese Army that 
can fight—sounds good. The only trouble with that picture is 
that the Chinese Army always could fight. 

The morale of all but a few units of the Chinese Army I 
have known is high. It is Doughboy morale, and lao ping 
(the Chinese equivalent of our “dogface”) can fight. The 
Japanese learned that at Shanghai, Taierchwang and a thou- 
sand other places. I disagree with Colonel Bellah’s thought 
that there was a need to instill the offensive in lao ping. It is 
something he has always had. The reason for the present suc- 
cess of the New First Army is that for the first time in the his- 
tory of the Sino-Japanese war lao ping has had the tools with 
which he could do the job. 

I can recall the long years in which the Chinese Army held 
off the Nips, and even managed to have a few local successes 
from time to time. But there is a limit to what the unsupported 
Dough can do. The Gissimo rifle and the bayonet were no 
match for artillery and tanks. Not that lao ping is too worried 
about tanks—he knows that the armored force is no match for 
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Doughs, if the Dough will concentrate on the min prsitec 
fantry, which lao ping does. But the artillery—the:e yoy | Jae 8 
the whole story. There is nothing more terrible | he Dog ngsic 
boy than the hail of artillery that keeps him in h xhole a e 
lets the enemy advance. The Chinese Dough lea: yed thic g jut 
hard way. He learned it on the field of battle. died 4 fled 
the lesson of the infantillery team might be ful inders antr 
by the world. And on the other side of the Hum) }y _ 
sadly without artillery. his 
[here is no virtue in prizing the offensive spirit merely ; suf 
itself. So great a leader as Genghis Khan said that more ve | 
ago than I can count at the moment. The offensive spiri n gre 
the correct arms is the answer. The generals to whom (h,gmmuS” 
has entrusted her defense are aware of this; as are the offpelme”S 
of the U. S. mission. There is, of course, the necessary »ime’S™! 
sion work to be done in training the Chinese Dough inl Jar 
use of the new weapons—and that is being done; in teachigimp ®° 
him and his officers the new methods of communication the 
the ideas of staff work—and that is being done. the 
The Chinese Army has its usual quota of officers and like im" 


own they vary in their ability. The ability to take insngme) 
tion is one thing that lao ping has above all else. That aim 
instruction has, of necessity, to be couched in sim pler t 
than we employed at Benning, Sill and Leavenwort h is one °° 
thing that is due to the difficulties of the Chinese languay 
It is not, as so frequently is said, due to the stupidity of ; 
Chinese lao ping. 

My good «friend, Liu Lien-chang (Company Comma: 
Liu, in the*Chinese Army way of addressing officers ) is a cz 
in point: I met Captain Liu on a problem. It was a simp (h 
problem. March through jungle terrain with contact immine 
lhe sort of thingthat the American Dough does every da 
training. Liu’s unit was an infantry rifle company. Me-| y 
the guy sent there to see that all was done according to t 
book. I found that Liu couldn't read the excellent one-quan 
inch map that he had—because it was printed in English 
minor point that someone had overlooked; but he could 
the photo I happened to have. He could read it so much bet 
than I could that I was ashamed and promptly became mu 
more studious. The problem pointed out to me the fact th 
lao ping could march—at the average pace of five miles 
hour; could find his way in strange country; could set 
point and flank as well as the best Benning graduate thd 
ever lived. Since the enemy was represented Cy another 
company) I soon found that Liu’s outfit could do those thing 
that needed to be done as fast and as well as any other out 
of Doughs in the world. And they could dig! 

Liu had been fighting Japs for twelve years. He had stand 
as a high private in the ranks of Marshal C hang Hsuebliang 
army in the days when the Young Marshal was having himed 
kicked out of Manchuria. For twelve years Liu had } 
retreating and yet his offensive spirit was unimpaired. Wh 
it came to maneuvers which do show the spirit of troops, Li 

was on top of the situation at all times. I had then just cm 
to the land of my birth from fighting Tojo in the South Pa 
I found that Liu was a good officer, a good company ‘ 
mander. He taught me as much as I hope | taught - 
haven't seen him since he and his outfit swung off to join 
division. 

Perhaps the thing | resented most of all in Colonel Bellab 
article was something of the tone of the instructor who «om 
to China to teach the dumb Chinks. It is a tone that isnt 
for the troops. I would like to read a series of articles in Th 
Journat on the Chinese Army. I would be only too gla’ 
contribute what I know to the author for such an article F 
I believe if the Infantry officer of this army knew what b 
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ine er in the Chinese Army has had to undergo, 
Ming wuld closer and he would be better able to stand 
You h wer ing in the great battle that will sooner or later 
he Dougl Pie om the face of the earth. 
hole a ut su ticles must stress that the Chinese Dough is a 
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hid fedged ember of the proudest fraternity on earth—the 
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yntry has carried the honor of China on his bayonets 
sven long years, and though he has had to retreat, yet 
his rett he has always carried a sting in his tail. He 
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merely da Sutter rribly, the C hinese have no decent medical serv 
ane, Me as yet has starved; ‘he has marched; he has known, as 
re ve ey clad prototypes in this country knew, the terrible 
E Init cht that there was no help; that there were no replace- 
10m Chis 4 But he has fought. In a hundred small actions, too 
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to be included in any communiqué, he has met 
Jap, and he has defeated him. Remember Changteh? The 
» never really took that town, though he tried awfully hard. 
the relief marched in, three tattered riflemen—the survivors 
the 57th Division—met them. Honors? The Chinese Dough 
eavy WI! ith them. 

\s you may have gathered from this letter, I like the Chinese. 
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That su n after spe nding more than twenty years with them, in 
npler tem "I like them more now than ever I did before. You see, 
rth is comme fought alongside them 
€ linens CapTAIN, 
idity of Infantry. 
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“Battle Facts”’ Bulletin 


TS) ac 

as a simi the Editors of The InFANtrY JouRNAL: 

TIMMINW Rattle Facts” are excellent for soldiers in training to read 

"M. . know but how many soldiers have a chance to read them? 
\ Ww 


large percentage of the men want to know more about their 
my and the way he fights 

n one side of our company orderly room I placed a large 
lletin board about eight feet long and five feet high. On 
s bulletin board were placed articles, pictures and items from 
e Inranrry. Journat, Intelligence Bulletins and Combat 
ssons. The items were glued to cardboard and on top of the 
play were the large letters “Battle Facts.” 

The board has been read by practic: ally every man in the com 
ny and these men have been in the Army a little less than 
ee weeks. During breaks I have seen as many as ten men 
nding around reading the board. 

The idea I want to convey is this. If the average soldier wants 
know “Battle Facts” why not give them to him? Platoon dis 
sions have been given and the men enjoy them as well as 
ming a few tips that may save their lives in combat. 
\dditions are made when the new magazines come out and 
placing them on cardboard they can be changed around 
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0 join theigme ‘he Editors of The Inranrry Journav: 
This morning I received my March issue of the Journat 
1 commenced reading it with my usual interest. Then I read 
p article “Why Not Tanks?” written by Lieutenant Colonels 
nd Bernard. I can’t say that I agree with them whole 
and wish to make a few comments on the same sub- 
r company I am in, Cannon Company, 161st Infantry, 
25th straight day of combat in the Philippines and we 
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I will admit that tanks would be much better than what we 
have now for some work, but normally the M7 is far superior. 

I will admit that it would be nice to have one platoon of M4 
assault guns (105mm. howitzers) and two platoons of M7s 

The 161st Infantry attacked the town of San Manuel, Luzon, 
P. I., and had a company of M4s attached. In the initial phase, 
the M7s were in reserve while the M4s lost two or three of 
their tanks. When the assault started, by some queer turn of 
fate, the tanks remained in reserve and the six M7s supported 
the attacking riflemen by following them at 15 yards. We ran 
into a network of Japanese pillboxes, dug-in tanks and em 
placements, and in a period of twenty-four hours, Cannon 
Company destroyed twenty enemy tanks and several field pieces 
We lost two M7s. For our action here, the company was 
awarded battle honors. 

However, from here we moved into the hills. We fired several 
thousand rounds of direct fire on enemy positions from hills 
the manual says an M7 won't climb. When there were no 
direct-fire targets available, we set up indirect fire positions 
and were not tied in with any artillery battalion. We did all 
the firing ourselves using our own forward observers 

So we are amateur artillerymen. Let me go down for record 
and say that our battery will fire as fast and as accurately as al 
most any of the Field Artillery batteries around. Any time a 
Doughboy isn’t as smart as anyone else, I'll eat my helmet liner 
complete with headband, M1. 

Mind you, I understand that the artillery can fire enough 
to give our troops support and that they probably have good 
reason for not being able to fire missions like these. I re spect the 
artillery for the wonde rful work they have done, especially 

the 89th Field Artillery Battalion, part of Regimental Combat 
Team 161! 

Summing it all up, there is no perfect solution to one 
type of weapon, but four M7s and two M4s might be better than 
six M7s. The M4s should have 105s as the 105 packs a much 
bigger punch than the 75. 

There was one instance where two M7s fired 2,100 rounds of 
105 into a strongpoint that held up our troops for fourteen con 
secutive days. The artillery battalion commander observed 
this fire and highly complime nted us on its work 

This cannon company is not unique in its type of work, as 
almost all cannon companies have had the same type of train 
ing and the Doughboy in his 
as the artillery 


“amateur” way can learn as fast 
Invinc J. FetpMAn 
Cannon Co, 161st Inf 
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Who Won The War? 
To the Editors of The INFanrry Journal 


I've been reading and enjoying The INFantry Journac but 
I don’t go for all this propaganda about the dangers and poor 
living conditions that our Infantrymen undergo. 
harping on that subject since the war began, and it's getting 
stale. We all know and appreciate their hardships. Now you 
say you want to make a bazockaman as romantic a character as 
a fighter pilot. The public and, yes, the services aren't as ro 

mantically inclined as when the war began. We all know our 
branch and our job isn’t glamorous. It’s all dirty work whether 
it’s in the air or on the ground. 

Then you talk about air support. Yes, there was air support 
and plenty of it for troops in Germany. But air power is an 
offensive weapon as much as the Infantry. Heavy bombers are 
on the attack more as a war effort support arm than ground sup 
port. The war in the air reached tremendous heights in battles 
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at times. Airmen were over Hannover, Bielfeld, Frankfurt and 
Leipzig before many Infantrymen ever knew there were such 
cities. In the first phase of the air war, flyers had less than a 
fifty-fifty chance of completing a tour, which consists of 175- 
245 hours of actual total combat. Infantrymen had better odds 
than that on the Normandy Beachhead. 

Marshal von Rundstedt claimed that a great part of the suc- 
cess of the Continental invasion was directly due to air power. 
We wrecked his roads, bombed his railroad yards and pinned 
him down from the air. He also stated that the four decisive 
factors of the war were aircraft, oil, production and trans 
portation. We knocked that oil out, harassed their production, 
and halted their transportation, all at no small cost to us. Those 
hundreds of vehicles our ground troops saw on the sides of the 
Autobahnen couldn't move for lack of oil and due to fighter 
activity. Big German cities didn’t put up as tough a battle as 
the Russians did for towns. Those German people were de 
moralized from living in shelters for days. They wanted relief 
from bombardment. The Infantry should give a hand to air 
power, but we saved Infantry lives by the thousands in the 
ETO. The Russians backed up that statement when they took 
Berlin. Our ground commanders have backed it up. 

Infantrymen deserve combat pay but not more than airmen. 
Twenty-two thousand men were casualties in training alone, 
and we can’t yell “Medic” when we're hit or hit the dirt when 
we're going against antiaircraft fire or fighters. No matter how 
thick the fire gets we've got to literally stand up and move 
forward. There are plenty of discomforts in high altitude com- 
bat, but they are over in six or seven hours. We appreciate the 
Infantry, so how about The Journat giving the Air Forces a pat 
on the back for once! 

Ex-INFANTRY LIEUTENANT, 
Bombardment Group. 


> As far as The Inrantry Journat is concerned this letter 
opens and closes the debate on who won the war in Europe. 
Furthermore, Ex-Infantry Lieutenant loses the debate. -In- 
fantry no more won the war than did his own Air Forces. 
Several million Americans, Britons, Russians, Frenchmen, 
and other nationalities, trained in we don’t know how many 
specialties, won the war. Despite the fact that it is the maga- 
zine of the Infantry, The Inranrry Journat has published 
far more articles on the uses of air power than all the aviation 
magazines combined have ever published on ground fighting. 
We also think that Air and Ground Forces alike will read 
the following figures and give honor and credit where honor 
and credit are due: Air Forces casualties in the European 
Theater of Operations—9.36 per cent; Infantry casualties— 
75 per cent. 
Infantry represents some 30 per cent of all troops in the 


Army; Air Forces, perhaps a little higher proportion. 


Ci ups 
Corps Is On The Job 
To the Editors of The Inrantrry Journac: 


The statement in the June Inranrry Journat of “Captain, 
3d Division, USMC,” that “anything above division is usually 
left to the Army” has not been true in this war. 

To date the Captain's own 3d Marine Division has fought 
in three campaigns, Bougainville, Guam and Iwo Jima, and 
in each case the corps command was Marine. (In the first 
named campaign the I MAC was later relieved by the Army 
XIV Corps). The corps command on Saipan and Tinian, in- 
cluding two Marine and one Army divisions, was Marine 
Corps. Not only the corps command on Guam, Saipan, Tinian, 


Iwo Jima was Marine, but so was the highest echelon of 
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ground command, equivalent to an Army. On Ok 
Marine divisions, lst and 6th, are commanded | 
rine Amphibious Corps, a part of the Tenth A; 
stand the Corps command on Peleliu Cone Ma 
Army division), was also Marine. During the Gua 
paign, before the Army XIV Corps took over | 
1942, the CG Ist Marine Division commanded 
lst Marine Division (Reinforcements ), but also 1 
regiments of the 2d Marine Division and the A 
Division. 

Mayor Haroip 

University of O; 

7 4 1 
Front-Wheel Drive 

To the Editors of The Infantry JourNaL: 

No, I don’t exactly have a gripe, for how could a guy y 
has a cot or the cab of a truck to sleep in have a worry in 4 
world; and I haven’t got any good fighting material to offer. j, | 
I have a suggestion for the Infantry truck drivers—learn to y I 
that front-wheel drive on those 6-by-6s, and learn when 
use it 

During the past few months I have witnessed several hundy 


LSTs and LCTs being unloaded on the beaches, and | « 








safely say that at least half of those driven by Infantry drive 
leave the ship with the front-wheel drive disengaged. Alm 
without exception this will bog a truck in the sand and th tho 


it’s a job for the bulldozer. It’s easy to make the sand when J 
wheels are pushing. But when you have bogged down it's | 
late. 

It wouldn’t be a big job for an officer to check each try 
aboard the ship before hitting the beach, but when they sag” 
off, it’s too late to check. Be kind to those 6-by’s—they can befiS° 


very good friend at times. In. 
Captain Emmet L. Bariov 

Hg, 190th OM Bn. sh 

rif 
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Trust In God ba 

To the Editors of The Inrantry Journav: ha 


1 am a member of the 26th Infantry Division and have bee 
throughout its entire campaign here in Europe. As a riflem th 
| have had many close calls and have received the Purple He: ni 
twice for minor wounds. th 

The Inrantry Journa has always been one of my favorigy b 
magazines. Since I am an infantryman your articles covering thai cc 
Infantry hold my attention, and as a infantryman I'd like ' 
compliment you for a job well done. 

Your coverings of the infantryman’s feelings are quite « 
curate but I feel that you leave out, in too many cases, 0n4 
of the most important assets to the soldier in the foxhole. [hi 





is his thoughts toward God and the feeling of comfort whi ' 
you get, even though you are in a seemingly impossible : 
sition, in knowing that God can pull you through if it be Hi ’ 
will. Indeed I am thoroughly convinced that he who tnus 
in God is a better soldier since many unpleasant burdens a 


lifted from his brain leaving the soldier calm, collected, and 
a better condition for making correct decisions. 
In seven months of combat I feel that my greatest gain ws 
a constantly growing trust in God. It is my belief that all me 
should be reminded of God more often. They should be ‘4 
time and again that there is always our God watching ove! 
and that to trust in Him brings piece of mind. | 
S/Scr. Frep R. Kays 
Co A, 101st Inf 
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Ty in MIpgss the Ammunition 
= , I've heard that there are enough softballs in the ETO for 
cn ne jan average of Six per, company or unit of similar size in the 
theater. I've also heard that various characters are roaming 
ral hundudi& the hinterlands threatening to turn out the greatest football 
and | caihteams of all times and drumming up all sorts of military 
ntry drivegilgj Olympics which will give anywhere from two to twenty- 


zed. Almafitwo men a chance to exercise simultaneously and some 
d and thi thousands a chance to watch them. 

That's all right for them that likes it. 

| can take an afternoon off to go to a ball game and | 
have to take off two hours a week to listen to some character 


id when 
OWN its} 


each tn : ; . 
+ thev ej tell me all about the week’s events. But officially I can’t 
ey can hefgego out and fire a few rounds of ammo just to keep my hand 


in. And I like to shoot. 

— Does anyone know of one good reason why servicemen 
shouldn’t be permitted—not to say encouraged—to organize 
rifle teams? I know more than a few who are a hell of a lot 
more interested in the idea than in the number of ping-pong 
balls allotted to an Infantry division. And if a failing memory 
hasn't slipped past all recovery the U. S. has manufactured 

Sikes bil small-arms ammunition in the proportion of ten or fifteen 

“a riflemagit thousand rounds to every enemy soldier. Even if ammuni- 

irple Hea tion isn’t an item of issue by the Special Service Officer, 
there should be some set-up by which a soldier could get it— 

my favorigim buying it for himself if necessary—and indulge in a little 
overing tha competitive marksmanship. Even if no other facilities were 

I'd like «if available we could set up a thousand-inch range in some 
burgomeister’s backyard and arrange shooting matches on 


© quite i the same basis that softball schedules are set up now. 

Pay rs This would not only give us soldiers a chance to polish 
rang off a few of the fine points of our trade but it could be 
a a stretched to cover a lot of healthy instruction. I’d like to 
£ it be Hl work out on the LMG myself—I haven’t fired it since the 


who trum 22ppy days when I was in the Cavalry (gas-operated) and 
urdens aft | along with several million other soldiers, are aching to 


ted, and ing get a crack at some long-range work with the scope-mounted 
03 or the new M1 with scope. 

st gain was Why not? 

vat all me Master SERGEANT SHARPSHOOTER, 

ild be told 106th Infantry Division. 


Ove 


n 


Fee: @ 
Karns. [i Heavy MGs In Action 
Alter spending three and one-half years in a heavy weap 
SEPTEMBER, 1945 






Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for the 
rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations 
should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. They wil! 
not be acknowledged or returned. If accepted, you will hear from the paymaster in due course. 
Inquiries as to the fate of those not published within six months should be addressed to the janitor. 


ons company I finally went overseas. | was crammed full 
of FM 23-55. Just wait till my squad hit those Krauts 
we'd make ‘em wish that the heavy .30 had never been in 
vented! Yes, sir, six good men and a 
knew the book! 

Months have passed. We have met the Krauts and beaten 
them. The eager squad leader is now platoon leader and it 
is time for him to stop and take stock. After putting to actual 
use what he had learned, what does he think of “the book” 
now? 

Were the machine guns handle d properly? 

Were the T /O&E adequ: ate? 

After a few late evenings, some asking around, and much 
thought he has decided that 

> 1) The book is sound. Almost always the field manual, 
if adapted to the terrain and situation, offered the best so 
lution. True, much of the technical data (such as indirect 
firing) never was tested by my particular unit because the 
opportunity never presented itself, but reports he has seen 
assure him that good results were obtained by other outfits 
Our troubles were in applying the teachings, not the theory! 

>2) The machine guns in most cases were handled in 
correctly. Their primary mission is the close support of the 
attacking rifle troops. When they go along with the rifle 
men or follow 15 to 25 yards behind them they can give 
very close support, but even a recruit can see this fallacy. 
Should the riflemen be pinned down how can the heavies 
help them when they too are pinned down? This mistake 
usually occurred when we were attached to a rifle company, 
because most rifle company commanders do not know how 
to use our guns. How many times have HW men tried 
to explain and reason the problem out with them only to be 
told that, since our platoons were attached to them, the 
guns would be used as they saw fit! The result is that the 
rifle unit doesn’t get the support it should and could have. 
Rifle company commanders and heavy machine-gun pla 
toon leaders should find out what the other wants, dec ide 
on the best method, and go ahead Cooperation is the only 


squad leader who 


answer. 

In training we learned that the battalion defense is built 
around the heavy machine guns. We were also taught 
that the correct way to organize a defensive position was on 
the forward slope or military crest of a hill. In that way 
we would have our final protective lines set so that the 
enemy would be forced to attack uphill, and we would 
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not be silhouetted against the skyline. That's fine in theory 
or on preselected training ground, but several factors have 
been overlooked: 

The great number of high-caliber and -velocity direct: 
fire weapons employed in warfare has not, been considered! 
Once you open fire your position is easily spotted and the 
enemy SPs and tanks soon zero-in. Lose a gun or two and 
a very valuable link in the FPL is missing. 

Even on a forward slope the terrain seldom offers 750 
yards of grazing fire—100 yards is closer if you are lucky 
If you are luckier still and can actu: illy inte srlock the bands 
of fire from eight guns, the enemy can approach close 
enough to use rifle grenades! 

>3) The table of equipment was adequate but the 
table of organization was not. As far as the actual equipment 
goes we certainly had the means to accomplish our mis 
sions, and we could ask for no better weapons. Our ag 
never failed to fire and there was only one stoppage— 
broken ejector. The only trouble is not with the pani, 
but with the ammunition. 

The Germans used really smokeless powder and unless 
you were looking directly at the position it was almost impos 
sible to spot their guns. Unfortunately, because our guns 
smoke so much, it is very easy to pick up one of them no 
matter how expert the camouflage. 

Our present ratio of ball, or AP, to tracer is four to one. 
This enables the enemy to follow our fire right back to its 
source. One in twenty would be plenty. 

The table of organization was adequate only tor the 
carrying and operation of the guns. Each gun always had at 
least six boxes of ammo and a water can even while hand- 
carrying. The spare parts boxes were left with the vehicles 
but each squad i carried enough parts with him to 
keep the guns firing, even to a spare bolt. What the table 
of organization overlooked was the bazooka. 

Under the present table of organization, one bazooka 
team is taken from each section. That uses one ammo bearer 
from each squad, cutting the ammunition to four boxes 
per gun. This is not enough. The table of organization 
should allow four men over and above the squads for the 
bazooka teams, and these should be part of platoon head- 
quarters. Then one team can be attached to each section 
or, if the situation demands, both attached to one. There 
were times when in order to operate two guns per section 
we had to leave our bazookas behind, and it always hap 
pened that we could have used them 

I believe the machine guns should be more aggressive. 
Many times they seem to be afraid to fire for fear the enemy 
will retaliate with artillery and mortars. Fire, I say, and 
fire plenty. Harass the hell out of the enemy! The machine 
gun is a deadly weapon. and if you use it correctly and 
have plenty of initiative you'll keep the enemy down or start 
him running—in the opposite direction! 

LreuTeNANtT Roserr K. Sawyer, 
26th Infantry Division 
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More Than a Vague Idea 


IN MAJOR PAUL C. GREENE'S “THE CORPORAL’ I READ: 
‘ . . . 
‘The platoon went over the top with only a vague idea of its 
zone of action and its objective.” That was more than 
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twenty-five years ago. Yet, that sentence could 


onto many a World War II soldier's battle mem. ie 

Given enough operations we little guys in th - 
at times will lose contact with the platoon. Or, giy inal 
time, and a tough enough operation, our pla leader 
will get himself knocked silly and the platoon © immyp 


may come back to any of us. Then, if Majo: 
quotation applies, we're lost. Rifles and men mig 
be in Times Square for all the good they'll be doin 

It will be a mess and we'll know what caused it. Bef, 
the operation the platoon leader broke out a smal! in ip and 
the platoon crowded around it. For some of us the route : 
the objective was blotted out by a pair of shoulders. Th, 
view of the objective itself was mixed with a li: 
left ear and a sergeant’s thumb. 

Some of us were slow on the savvy. We couldn’t memoriy, 
the distinctive features of the map and we couldn’ 
it later on with the terrain. 

One man asked for another look but the platoon leade 
was too busy. He really was. 

So, mz rybe we were wr gal Maybe we should have caugh 
on more quickly. Maybe \ e should have known more 
about maps. 

But “should have” doesn’t get that automatic rifle y 
there when your platoon leaders need that extra fire power 

“Should have” doesn’t provide that extra grenade to get that 
last Jap. 

If you platoon leaders want us with you you'd better i 
something. 

Give every man an overlay of the terrain. I know, some 
times you get the mz ap for only a few minutes yourse lf. Well 
make a stab at getting an overlay. A crude one will be better 
than none. The other overlays can be made from yours. The; 
don’t have to show positions, proposed routes, or any infor 
mation that’s too dangerous for front-line troops to carry 
Just give us the terrain features. The enemy knows abou 
them anyway. He’s sitting on them. 

The map is marked “secret.” Can’t be shown to the m 
Someday they'll have to know about it. Perhaps you ca 
hold the overlays until that time comes—then hav. then 
distributed. 

Now, each man has his overlay. Still want us with you 
when you make that last sprint? All right. In your platoor 
there's a man who’s a whiz at mapping; a man with not to 
many responsibilities. If there isn’t, train one. ° 
you may need a substitute. 

Later, when you call the platoon sergeant and the squad 
leaders around to get the scoop on the operation, let the map 
man sit in. Be sure when you've finished that he's go 
everything straight. Then have him explain the situation ' 
the men in groups of two or more (the smaller the groups 
the better). Each man has his own overlay and when the 
map man has gone on to the next group the members of the 
last argue that map out among themselves. It can be done a! 
leisure in the rear areas, or it can be done on the front lines 
while you're trying to make a cup of coffee. and your me 
are chewing their ration cheese. 

There’s your insurance. If, that afternoon, you promot 
yourself a Purple Heart and your string of “next in com 

mand” follows suit someone will still take over efficient! 
Or, if that expert rifleman loses contact he'll find you again 
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next time you call for your BAR you'll hear 
ind deadly thud-thud-thud. When you yell for 


ll be there—and they’ ll know where they're 


Bos Roserts, USMC. 
1 

ombat Sight Picture 

Great stress has been laid in training on “the proper sight 
picture Combined with the right position and correct 

eeze this makes the American soldier the world’s 
best rifieman. But he could be a better “combat” marks 
man 

[he sight picture outlined in our training literature is un 

— the best for the target range. The bottom of 

is tangent to the top of the front sight. No “thin 

line of white” or “bit of black” is to be taken. Rather the 

wldier is taught to change his sights to move the point of 

impact into the center of the bull. But will this system always 
mean a dead German, or Jap, later on in combat? 

Following a typical soldier from training camp to combat, 

find that Private Jones made a good showing on the 
target range and was an expert rifleman. Private Jones still 

id the same rifle when he got overseas. He remembered its 
zero. He knew his weapon and under any given set of con 
ditions—range, wind, and light—Jones had the proper 
mechanical sight setting. 

Then came the day that Jones saw his first German. He 
had joined the division as a reinforcement while we were 
holding the Sieg River prior to eliminating the Ruhr pocket. 
\cross the river he could see a low dike and a patient, care 

ful search disclosed a German observer. All that Jones could 
see of the enemy was part of his head: about seven inches 
in height (including helmet) and eight in width. Jones 
realized that he would probably get only one shot before the 
lerry ducked, so he was careful to set his sights properly. 
The range was about 325 yards so he added one click to the 
elevation he remembered for three hundred yards. There 
was no wind and the light was perfect. Jones drew a bead. 
He sighted at the center of what appeared through the 
sight to be the enemy's face (at this range it is far harder to 
see than the black ten-inch bull of the training camp target 
He fired and missed. No dust, obviously it was an “over.” 

Now let us analyze the reason for Private Jones's failure, 
giving him credit for perfect shooting. The German's head 
was seven inches above the top of the earthen dike. Jones, 
in order to see it, aimed at the middle of the target—the 
point he wanted to hit. But, Jones’s “zero” had been de 
termined by firing at the bottom of a ten-inch bull at three 
hundred yards. In other words, the point of impact of the 
bullet was five inches above the point of aim. Hence, the 
‘over. 

In my opinion the soldier in combat wants his bullet to 
hit the point of aim—not five inches above it. And, if we 
take as a “zero” the results of target shooting with the sight 
picture described in our present training literature this is 
bound to happen. In my battalion we have “re-zeroed” our 
weapons so as to aim at the center of the bull. Target scores 
are lower but our combat scores are higher. The bullet hits 
where we aim. 

Mayor Water Dean Suorr, 
78th Infantry Division. 
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SERGEANT BOONDOCKS is a veteran of the Pacific hghting | page 
7 


id oe 

SERGEANT HAROLD BURGER, Infantry, is a squad leader in the 

A&P Platoon, 2d Battalion, 321st Infantry (page 24 
i 

Major HOMER J. COLMAN, Infantry, was in the Philippines 
when General Wainwright was forced to surrender in 1942 
and was a Jap prisoner until liberated early this ycal page 
36 ai 

oe 

MASTER SERGEANT JIM CONNELL is in G-2, Headquarters 106th 

Infantry Division (page 26 
i 

L1EUTENANT THOMAS L. DALRYMPLE, Infantry, fought in France 
and Germany with the 2d Infantry, 5th Division (page 18 

ie 

CAPTAIN H. JAMES FAGAN, Infantry, led an antitank platoon of 
the 16th Infantry, Ist Division, in North Africa (page 29 

ie 

COLONEL JOHN M. FINN, Infantry, commands the 32d Infantry, 
7th Division. He is a veteran of Attu, Kwajalein, Leyte and 
Okinawa (page 47 _ 

CAPTAIN MELVIN M. JOHNSON, yr., USMCR Cinactive) is the 
inventor of the Johnson automatic rifle and Johnson light 
machine gun. He is the co-author of a number of books on 
small arms (page 20). 

ie} 

TECHNICAL SERGEANT ALVIN M. JOSEPHY, JR., is a Marine Corps 
combat correspondent who served with the 3d Marine Divi 
sion on Guam and Iwo. He is one of the authors of The 
U.S. Marines on Iwo Jima (page 10). 


CapTAIN DOUGLAS LINDSEY, Medical Corps, is a battalion sur 
geon in the 175th Infantry, 29th Division. He wears the 
Silver Star and Purple Heart (page 28 

ie: 

L1EUTENANT TERRY O'REGAN, Infantry, commanded the Assault 
Detachment of the Ist Battalion, 151st Infantry, on Corregi 
dor page 19). 


ie) 
APTAIN JAMES B. L. RUSH, Infantry, served in G-3 Air Section 
Headquarters Third Army and Headquarters Seventh Army 
during the European campaign. He is now on duty in this 
country (page 41). Se 
COLONEL FRANK J. SACKTON, Infantry, is G-2 of the 33d In 
fantry Division (page 53 
i 
Major GENERAL ORLANDO WARD is commanding general of the 
20th Armored Division. He commanded the Ist Armored 
Division in North Africa and later was commandant of the 
Field Artillery School (page 8 
ik 
COLONEL FREDERICK BERNAYS WIENER, J|AGD, has contributed 
many articles to The Journat. He is now on duty in the 
Pacific (page 37 
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Bazooka Baedeker 
'HE COMING AGE OF ROCKET POWER. By G. Ed 
ward Pendray. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1945, 244 
Pages; Index; Illustrated; $3.50. 


Right at the kickoff, in fact on page two, the author himself 
gives what is a pretty accurate review of his own book. In his 
words, “This book is the story of rocket power; what it is, how 
it works, how it comes to be and what it promises for the future 
So far as | know, it is the first attempt in any language to show 
the relation of the various kinds of rocket power now at work, 
and provide a simple explanation of the new kind of engine 
which rocket power represents. In it, unless you are already an 
old hand at rocket talk, you will meet some new and possibly 
bizarre characters. You will, for ex ample, meet the Third Law 
of Motion, a statement of the principle on which the rocket 
motor operates. You will come to be familiar with jet velocity 
You will find out how under proper circumstances explosives 
may act as fuels, and how a rocket motor can push without re 
quiring anything to push against. 

“You will acquire a new vocabulary, too; the language of the 
coming age of rocket power. You will learn to speak familiarly 
of combustion chambers, gyro-pilots, trajectories, and regener- 
ative motors. You will meet the ‘jato,’ the ‘chase-me-Charlie,’ 
the ‘swish’ and ‘loxygen.’ When you have finished, I hope you 
will in some measure be moved and inspired by the new thing 
that is coming into the world, for good or ill: the thing which, 
in all its manifestations, | have chosen to call by its simplest 
and most obvious name, rocket power.” 

A lot of potential readers may be scared off by the title and 
by the jacket itself. They'll think that “here’s another highbrow 
book on a thoroughly technical subject.” Well, it isn't. Pendray 
makes his story always interesting and often fascinating. If he 
does more of these (and I hope he does), he'll be to rocket 
power what Paul De Kruif has been to medicine—except that 
his facts should normally be more definitely firm and proven 
than De Kruif's optimistic pronouncements sometimes seem. 

Strangely, the early history of gun powder and of rockets 
is pretty well one and the same. Rockets as a military device 
were kicked around in staff conferences, and like most new 
weapons, occasionally used in not excessive quantities, as far 
back as the Thirteenth Century. Early in the Nineteenth 
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Century they were the tair-haired child of the major armies 
For instance, Pendray tells us that in 1807 the British slammed 
from 25,000 to 40,000 rockets into Copenhagen and burned 
most of the city to the ground. “From that time forward,” says 
the author, “the whole world began to be rocket conscious,’ 

The world wasn’t rocket conscious very long. Generations 
of Americans continued singing “the rocket’s red glare, the 
bombs bursting in air,” not even knowing that at the time of 
Fort McHenry rockets were very much indeed a militan 
weapon. Instead they followed the men who Rrilaned rifling 
and placed artillery in the clean-up position among the weapons 
of World War I. But bombs were thought of, and Billy Mit 
chell’s followers, plus some less glamorous (being ground sol 
diers) but equally stubborn individuals, tied the plane and the 
bomb together and developed air power. 

Rockets became something for the Fourth of July. To a small 
group of men, they became an experimental hobby. To others 
they were a gadget for publicity stunts. And to the general pub 
lic, they were a space ship for Buck Rogers and the pulps 
Finally, they were to a few men rocket power—a source of 
energy that was far behind others in technological developmen 
These few men labored in comparative silence and in complete 
lack of backing, financial and otherwise. To them we owe 
much, for they experimented, and studied, and struggled ahead 
and nailed against the barn wall certain proven criteria. 
that when the clouds of this war started gathering, there was at 
least a bit of modern ground work accomplished. 

The hiatus in Pendray’s book (the lack of detailed coverage 
of present developments) isn’t entirely his fault. Not unti 
censorship is lifted can he tell us just w here rocket power really 
does stand today. The ranks of those unsupported experiment 
ers of a few years ago were suddenly swollen by the mas 
addition of the world’s best technical brains, friend! 
enemy. Multimillions and unrestricted resources have been 
poured into the race to bring the “new” weapon to a peak from 
which, like most wartime developments, it will soar to unp 
dictable heights in the coming period of peace. 

Lucid and not-too-technical explanation of how rocket powe' 
works, all of its history, some of its present state, and sober but 
nevertheless fascinating predictions as to its future, make this 
analysis of “the new thing that is coming into the w rid” a 


book that should have wide reading.—E. L. M. 
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Mauldin’s Book 


By Bill Mauldin. New York: Henry Holt & 
145. 288 Pages; Illustrated; $3.00. 


1 FRO? 


Compa 

The mer who will really appreciate Bill Mauldin’s book 
ave ale read most of it. Not in its sleek, hard-back 
iret one cartoon at a time, in tattered muddy copies 
i the S nd Stripes passed from one freezing foxhole to 
e next s GI fans have always regarded him as the best 
oni war has ever produced. They probably didn’t 
hink of as an author but they will when they read his 
ccompan g text. 

[ hope that Up Front is popular with civilians. If you can’t 
e the grim humor and the pathos of Mauldin’s incredibly 
slistic cartoons, then you needn’t try to understand the 


merican Infantrymen who “wish to hell the mud was dry and 
ish to hell their coffee was hot. They want to go home. But 
ey stay in their wet holes and fight, and they climb out and 
awl through mine fields and fight some more.” 
Mauldin gives a little insight into his own philosophy of war 
hen he says that in his drawings he has tried “to tell the 
ople that it is a pretty rough life over here . and that 
any thousands of guys who have gone back have tried to do it 
But no matter how much we try we can never give the 
\ks back home any idea of what war really is. 1 guess you 
ave to go through it to understand its horror. You can't 
nderstand it by reading magazines or newspapers or by look- 
g at pictures or going to newsreels. You have to smell it and 
| it all around you until you can’t imagine what it used to 
like when you walked on a sidewalk or tossed clubs up into 
orse chestnut trees or fished for perch or when you did any- 
jing at all without a pack, a rifle and a bunch of grenades.” 
Those of us who have been “Up Front With Mauldin” since 
is first inauspicious beginnings in the 45th Division News 
ave been eagerly awaiting this book. I, for one, wondered if 
fauldin the writer would not run a poor second to Mauldin 
e cartoonist. His 30,000 words of text are an agreeable sur- 
rise. They are, in his own words, “pretty much background” 
r his cartoons. He tells, in simple soldier’s language, why he 
rew the pictures he did and why his Joe and Willie, dirty, un- 
aven and ofttimes rebellious, deserve a little appreciation. 
Mauldin never lets you down. Every cartoon in the book 
ill ring a bell in an Infantryman’s mind, whether he’s occupy- 
g Germany or killing Japs. His appeal is not that of exag- 
rated humor but of direct, matter-of-fact reality. The edi- 
wrializing in his sketches will rub some people the wrong way 
it if it does it will probably be an irritated conscience asserting 
self. Mauldin is just. When he takes a crack at brass hats or 
par echelon commandos, he is justified and he is not sniping at 
asses but at individuals. The abuses did exist. We all saw 
Nem. ae merely puts on paper the accumulated gripes 
all of us and we love him for it. 
He doesn’t want to do away with authority or respect for 
nk. He wants them to be used properly as do all of us who 
ish the present high position of the Army among our coun- 
titutions to be maintained. As he says, “the ideal 
cer in any army knows his business. He is firm and just. 
e is saluted and given the respect due a man who knows 
ough about war to boss soldiers around in it. . . . Since I am 
enlisted man, and have served under many officers, I have 
great deal of respect for the many good ones and a great deal 
npt for the few bad ones.” 
Mauldin is fierce in his pride in and devotion to the Infantry. 
e has a pat on the back for the medics, the engineers, the 
illery snd all the other members which make a hard-hitting 
bat team, but the Infantry is his first and foremost love. 
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Ernie Pyle was his only real rival in depicting the trials of the 
front-line soldier and even Ernie’s prose could not compete with 
Mauldin’s. 

To those civilians who object to Joe and Willie because they 
portray the “flower of American youth” as dirty, dishevelled 
cynics, | recommend the passage in which an Infantry man’s 
life is described in civilian terms. “Dig a hole in your back 
yard while it is raining. Sit in the hole “until the water climbs 
up around your ankles. Pour cold mud down your shirt collar. 
Sit there for forty-eight hours and, so there is no danger of your 
dozing off, imagine that a guy is sneaking around waiting for 
a chance to club you on the head or set your house on fire 

“Get out of the hole, fill a suitcase full of rocks, pick it up, 
put a shotgun in your other hand, and walk on the muddiest 
road you can find. Fall flat on your face every few minutes as 
you imagine big meteors stre aking down to sock you. 

“After ten or twelve miles (remember—you are still carrying 
the shotgun and suitcase) start sneaking through the wet brush. 
Imagine that someone has booby-trapped your route with 
rattlesnakes which will bite you as you step on them. Give some 
friend a rifle and have him blast in your direction once in a 
while. 

“Snoop around until you find a bull. Try to figure out a way 
to sneak around him without letting him see you. When he 
does see you, run like hell all the way back to your hole in the 
back yard, drop the suitcase and shotgun, and get in. 

“If you repeat this performance every three days for several 
months you may begin to understand why an Infantryman 
sometimes gets out of breath. But you still won’t understand 
how he feels when things get tough.” 

Every Infantryman will have his favorite Mauldin cartoon 
and there will be as many arguments over which is the best as 
there will be over which division won the war. Mauldin’s own 
favorite, which he claims did not click with the troops, is that 
of an old-line cavalry sergeant mournfully shooting a broken 

down jeep. If this will cheer the author, we at The INFANTRY 
Journat thought so much of this sketch on its first publication 
that we had it reproduced and sent copies to those we thought 
would appreciate it. 

I can’t begin to do justice to Mauldin or his book. Those who 
know him from old will not have to be sold on him. Those 
who do not know him had better get acquainted or they will be 
missing the finest creative work to come out of this or any 


war.—]. F. L. 


Delays on Every Page 


PROCEED WITHOUT DELAY. By Sergeant Thomas R. St. 
George. New York: Thomas Y. € sowell Company, 1945 
181 Pages; Illustrated; $2.00. 


If Sergeant St. George has written his new book in an effort 
to harass the censors and befuddle the enemy he has surely 
succeeded. He has developed a new style which should endear 
him to adjutants general but not to the average reader, either 
soldier or civilian. This is an example of the English language 
according to St. George: 

“Having concluded my ‘Govt rail T’ still some hundreds of 
miles short of the first A.P.O. listed on my orders, I turned to 
D.A.T. who would, as my orders had it, slap me aboard the 
‘fist available MOCA’ (‘military or commercial aircraft’). 
Actually, ‘first available MOCA’ merely suggests that the EM 
concerned will be spared the discomfort of Govt rail, motor or 
water T, and will, instead, lose several days all in one place, 
waiting for a plane, a priority or the weather.” 

Unfortunately, the subject matter of Proceed Without Delay 
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is dull and not worth the trouble to decode. The publishers 
have evidently impressed on St. George that he must try to get 
a gag in every sentence, even if most of the gags are old and 
very few are funny. This, I'm afraid belongs in the Har- 
grove era and the Army outgrew that long ago. 

St. George, however, is a good cartoonist. He gives us plenty 
of evidence of that in his latest book. Maybe some good friend 
can persuade him to stick to cartooning—he'll do far better. 


D. J. H. 


The Fighting Commodore 


COMMODORE HORNBLOWER. By C. S. Forester. Boston: 
Little Brown & Company, 1945. 384 Pages; $2.50. 


We seldom review novels in the Journat but a new story by 
C. S. Forester about that stalwart British naval officer Horatio 
Hornblower is something we can't pass up. Forester is one of 
the few contemporary ovelists writing about soldiers and 
sailors who is careful enough about his facts and research 
to satisfy the most discriminating professional reader. His long 
list of novels dealing with military and naval incidents includes: 
The Gun, Rifleman Dodd, Brown on Constitution, The Gen- 
eral, The African Queen, Captain Horatio Hornblower (three 
volumes), The Ship, and The Captain From Connecticut. All 
of these are splendid reading, but most critics feel that Forester 
reached his peak in Captain Horatio Hornblower, whose long 
and fascinating struggle against Bonaparte off the Spanish 
coast is told in stirring prose. His skill in telling a story of the 
sea puts him on a plane with Marryat, Conrad, "Nordhoff, and 
Hall. 

Doubtless Forester modeled his hero after the greatest of 
Britain’s naval captains—Horatio Nelson—but he made him so 
human a character that Hornblower is a person apart. What 
makes him seem so convincing to military readers is the con- 
stant struggle that Hornblower has to wage to conquer his 
doubts about himself. He bolsters his courage with desperation 
when there is no other course, and he struggles to cover his 
sensitiveness with discipline. 

Advanced in rank and now married to Lady Barbara who 
had caused him so much anguish in the earlier volumes, Com- 
modore Hlornblower commands a squadron in the Baltic. Be- 
fore Napoleon invades Russia in 1812, Hornblower is called 
upon to protect Britain's interests in the north and harass the 
French. Even though the situation forces him to lead a land 
battle, Hornblower forestalls the enemy and has the satisfaction 
of seeing Bonaparte plunge into his fatal war with Russia. 
Recommended reading for all.—D. V. 
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Marines On Tarawa 
BETIO BEACHHEAD: U. S. Marines’ Own Srory oF THE 


Batrie ror Tarawa, An Account Warrrren ano Docu- 
MENTED BY Four Marines Woo Went Turoucu THE 
Batre. Introduction by General T. | lolcomb. Summary 
By General A. A. Vandegrift. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1945. 160 Pages; Illustrated; $2.50. 


The text of this little volume is an hour-by-hour, blow-by- 
blow story of the three and a half days’ struggle of the Marines 
to overrun Tarawa. The story has been pieced together from 
a variety of sources, official reports and orders, dispatches writ- 
ten by correspondents in the midst of the action or shortly 
afterward, reminiscences of the enlisted men and their junior 
officers, sometimes from interviews with them as they came out 
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of the fighting. This is framed between a sho: 


supplied by them is painted in vividly from thei: ae. 
Clear, well made sketch maps of the defenses an the « 
tions of each of the four days of the action are su; 


Corps. It is the “U.S. Marines’ Own Story,” and 
to give the action on Betio the place it deserves j 
and glorious tradition of the Corps. The story is 
possible in the language of the family. This | 


young élite in the Corps than in any previous wat ‘ 
learned, and will follow gladly to deepen its understand 
the agony and bloody sweat of the men who wr 


learn more than they have known, in detail, about ¢! 
experience. But just because the Marines belong 





by General Holcomb and a valuable “summary Con QOD 
A. A. Vandegrift. The text was written by ¢ n Ex By TI 
Wilson and three enlisted Marine combat corres ang: 45 
of whom have since been commissioned. The ; n 

$i 


But this book is designed primarily for the fami! e Mar 


I lage + 


glorying in the Marines and wit! 








American public, ¢ 
bw Ik 


‘raga |ind 
com 
both 
nt di 


lat searing The 


indispensable little atoll from the Japs. They will follow it 








: . wi ad p 
nation and to the whole war that experience will stil] haye ; ‘fed 
be put in a bigger framework, and told with a deeper sense dil, ins 
the glory that flashed from its horror, to satisfy them and a 
it full justice. Tarawa belongs to the history of the nation bbor 
well as to the history of the ‘Marines. General Vand eg sls th 
his summary, does much to lift the action to its proper foal you 
the amphibious operations of the war. » fro 

The chief defect of the book is that it is written from inf) 
mation on too many levels of emotion and outlook, with tras! 
being unified except to harmonize it with the traditions anfilheyail 
glories of the Marine Corps. As a result emotions are expressfiihrters 





which the lay reader is not always prepared to share. Also.statii&prov 


ments are made which cannot be reconciled with each othellMd no 
It is stated for example that the operation was brilliantly comifCan 
ceived and magnificently executed. Such a statement migiiht fi 
be justified. Yet the facts of this narrative say that the beadiiifar | 
head on Tarawa was won, not by organization of fire powgiifalon 
but by the dogged, naked stamina and courage of the fightin 

men who got ashore, over the reef on which the original plz 


was wrecked, through the enemy fire that had not 
smothered by the bombardment. Either the conception \ 
inadequate, or the plan, though adequate, was not execute 
“magnificently,” or such a position cannot be broken im 
except by bare human hands firing what rifles and machin 
guns they can find in the wreckage of well laid plans. The ls 
has been disproved by subsequent operations in some of whic 
the Marines have again been the assault troops, though it 
mains greatly to the credit of young American fighting men th 
they can meet the grim alternative with success, whether the 
are Marines in Tarawa or Iwo Jima, or the men of the 7 
Infantry Division at Kwajalein or those of the 29th Infant 
Division on Omaha Beach. 

Again, General Vandegrift’s statement that only “quan 
tatively” have the strategy ‘and tactics devised for Tarawa bet 
improved in subsequent assaults could be argued. But th 
brief book does not provide room to particularize or qualify 
in terms of the lessons learned at Tarawa, notably, for exampl 
the development of weapons to bridge the dangero us gap th 
yawned at Tarawa between naval and air bombardment 21 
the fire of the incoming troops, and to keep the fires on dl 
beach smothered until their fire can be brought to bear. 
of that development have come rocket launchers, floating % 
and armed LVT’s, which make a difference that can be cal 
“quantitative” only in a very broad sense. 

Betio Beachhead, notwithstanding such shortcomings. 4 


serves to be a very popular book.—K. R. G. 
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The Lost World War 
WILSON AND THE GREAT BETRAYAL. 


Cen r OODR' ; : — : 
n Ead By Thomas A. Bailey. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
Whats 445, 429 Pages; Index; $3.50. 

N Sco This is juel to the same author’s earlier work, Woodrow 


1c Lost Peace. The first, as the author says, deals 


Clon icon ant 

the pos “pea making”; the latter with “peace breaking,” with 
d iq] emphasis on the réle of the United States. 

eM Professor Bailey attempts to show what happened to the 
lesigngllf& eaty of Versailles and the Covenant of the League of Na- 


Stirring: when they were kicked around Capitol Hill by a partisan 
holds no briefs for either side. He shows how 
age tM lson fought nationalism at home as he had fought it abroad, 
10re Of iffw many [epublicans united to kill the League because of 
lreadfilM Jind hatred of Wilson, and how the President's stern refusal 
compromise lost the support of the “middle of the roaders” 
ched tl both parties so that Wilson and international coéperation 
W It an@Mient down in defeat. 

The author confesses sympathy with Wilson’s ideals and 
the wholliload program and agrees that it would have been wise to have 
\| have iMifed the treaty without any reservations whatsoever, as Wil- 


S tar q | 


yngress 


C sense My insisted. On the other hand, he blames part of the failure 
Nn an¢ the Treaty and the League on “Wilson's tactlessness and 
nation, ™bbornness and firm refusal to compromise.” Professor Bailey 
| f 


-grift, ils that a League with reservations, an emasculated League 
r place iM you like, would have been better than no League at all or 
e from which the U. S. stood disdainfully aloof. 

rom info The story of blind partisanship on both sides is in great 
‘, Withogifintrast to the national and international unity that recently 
itions anfievailed at San Francisco. The new Charter’s most rabid sup- 
expresseimrters do not claim it to be a perfect document, incapable of 
Also. stati provement. Its few opponents object only to certain portions 
ch othellAd not to the general principle involved. 


antly comi#Can it be that we are profiting by experience? Was Wilson’s 
ent might for the League a preamble to world peace even as World 
the beaciifar I set the stage for the mightiest holocaust of history? 
hre powsmalong with Professor Bailey, hope so.—J. F. L. 
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ption wq The Jap Method of Exploitation 

ro “SIA FOR THE ASIATICS? By Robert S. Ward. Chicago: 
: <n img University of Chicago Press, 1945. 205 Pages; Index; $3.00. 
1 machin : ; 

= The ham be pattern of Japanese conquest as exemplifed in occupied 
. of whims Kong is ably told by an eyewitness. Mr. Ward was an 
uch it american consul, detailed to the Far Eastern unit of the 
> men thagteau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department 


Commerce. He was stationed in Hong Kong when that 
itish colony surrendered to the invading Japanese on Chris- 
s Day in 1941. 

Mr. Ward was a Japanese prisoner in Hong Kong for six 
dmenths, returning to the United States on the Gripsholm. He 
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Bh: met returned to China, where he is stationed at present. 

But thge© Portrays the Jap long-range policy of absorption of con- 
- qualify red territory into a Pan-Asiatic economic and political entity, 
+ exampggee™ing and insidious pattern too often obscured by tales of 
1s gap th seles cruelty and atrocities. 
Jment 2m Mr. Ward classifies Japanese imperialistic aims under four 
ves on MA headings. First, to defend the conquered territory; second, 
iat exploit the colony in the prosecution of the Greater East 








la War: third, to assimilate the colony politically into the 
panese Empire and economically into a Jap-controlled Pan 
atic system; fourth, to employ the conquered territory as a 


e of operations against future military, political and economic 
. tive 
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How the Japanese set about to achieve these aims in Hong 
Kong is Mr. Ward's story. He admits that Jap cruelty and op 
pression alienated all except the collaborators among the Chinese 
upper and middle classes and the Europeans. But he points out 
that the Jap, initially at least, achieved his aims. Also, and this is 
often overlooked, the impoverished lower classes, most of whom 
found themselves no worse off than before, had the crimes of 
the white men, not those of the Jap, dinned into their ears. The 
Jap was portrayed as the liberator, the other as the enslaver, and 
Mr. Ward sadly admits that much of the history of foreign rule 
in the Orient reads not to the contrary. 

This is an important book with the Jap army and navy now 
reeling in defeat. We will have to understand the Jap theory of 
conquest in order to coérdinate political and economic victory 
with military victory in the Far East. In the words of Mr. Ward, 
“We cannot read the lesson of the past if we will not look at the 
page on which it is written. . lf now we pay no heed to the 
diligence with which the Japanese has so long worked in his con 
quered lands to prepare our destruction, ours will be no victory 
when these lands are cleared of enemy, and we will be as un 
ready to meet the issue that will be ultimately joined in Asia as 
we were to defend Pearl Harbor on a December Sunday in 


1941.”—J. F. L. 
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Control of Japan 
WHAT TO DO WITH JAPAN. By Wilfrid Fleisher. New 
York: Doubleday Doran & Company, 1945. 178 Pages; 
$2.00. 


Along about page 120 Reporter Fleisher, who knows the 
Japs from long years of plying his trade in their country, gets 
down to the meat of his subject. He puts his finger on the 
salient fact that Japan really has no natural business waging 
a big-time war for the simple reason that Japan has not the 
wherewithal for a heavy industry. By nature Japan's industry 
runs light: consumer goods the economists call it, cotton 
clothes, toys, jewelry, fire crackers, and the like. Japan’s heavy 
industry, such as it is, is an artificial thing, erected on imported 
iron and oil and even coal. “Japanese heavy industry has been 
developed quickly and efhciently for the one purpose of fitting 
Japan for a major war. In the early thirties Japan was a nation 
of light industries. . : 

What to do with Japan, therefore, is to deprive her of her 
recently erected heavy industries. That should be fairly simple. 
At the same time, “Japan should be allowed to retain her licht 
industries so she can carry on a peaceful trade with the other 
nations of Asia and earn her way.” The author points out the 
Japs with their low manufacturing costs can tap markets in 
the low-standard-of-living countries without detriment to us, 
since our prices would be out of reach for that trade. That 
makes sense to me, but it might be at odds with the dreams of 
those who look on a great postwar market for American goods 
in China. 

The discerning Fleisher finger also alights on the Japanese 
school system. There is a fertile field—provided it is possible 
to “reéducate” a nation, a question on which | hold my 
doubts. But the Japanese nation is practically one hundred 
per cent literate. Everyone goes to school and at least learns 
to read and write—and up to now to admire the cult of the 
militarv. Mr. Fleisher sees some obvious difficulties in any 
attempt to replace the Jap teachers and rewrite the school books 
But he sees a ray of hope in the fact that the school system is 
highly centralized and is “easy to control at the top.” Not 
verv convincingly he concludes that “what will he needed 
mostly is a new directive.” Mavhe so, but I will still put my 
money on the reduction of their heavy industry. 
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Map and Aerial Photograph Reading, 
Complete $1.00 


Based on official texts. With each book are two card- 
board protractors, a photo coérdinate scale, two maps 
in color, and several air photographs. 





Tanks and Armored Vehicles $4.75 
By LIEUTENANT COLONEL ROBERT J. ICKS 


A standard book that will be of great value and 
interest to military men and civilians who are inter- 
ested in military mechanization, 261 pages; superb 
illustrations. 





Infantry Attacks $3.00 
By GENERAL FIELD MARSHAL ERWIN ROMMEL 


Infantry Attacks summarizes Rommel’s military ex- 
perience in the First World War. It employs the 
small-battle-picture technique to illustrate lessons 
gained. There are numerous parallels between Rom- 
mel’s leadership of small units from 1914-18 and his 
handling of the Afrika Korps. This book should be 
widely read by American soldiers and civilians. The 
only edition available in English translation. Many 
maps. 








200,000 Flyers $2.75 
By WILLARD WIENER 


The story of the training of the largest air force the 
world has ever known. Prepared under the direction 
of the Aeronautical Training Society. 





Military Justice for the Field Soldier $1.00 
By COLONEL FREDERICK BERNAYS WIENER 


This is the book for the busy officer assigned to a 
military court. It explains his duties and how to 
perform them efficiently. 





Combat Problems for Small Units $1.00 


A practical, simply written book of 27 battle problems 
for the small-unit commander (captains, lieutenants, 
sergeants, and corporals). Problems and solutions are 
covered in text, charts, and maps. 244 pages. Bound in 
cloth. 
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No one who writes on the Japs can escape 
ter or two to the Emperor and the strange p. 
over his subjects. Mr. Fleisher has nothing new Ty 
score, but he does have some interesting passage vhat » ee 
with Hirohito. His net conclusion is that Hir h 
deposed “or made to abdicate as soon as possible 
the Crown Prince or some other who would 
throne.” We can do without the present incu ME te 
so well without the institution of emperorshiy . 
Fleisher view. I still like the heavy-industry approch 

There is little that is new and less that is sta::lino 
Fleisher’s book, but reading it serves to clarify crystal 
one’s thoughts about an important subject—P.W T. 
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Week-end Plunge 
THE BRICK FOXHOLE. By Richard Brooks. New Y, 





Harper & Brothers, 1945. 238 Pages; $2.50. int al 

The Brick Foxhole is a story of murder—sordid, brutal, tg oe 
murder, for good measure. It’s also a week-end Phung nge ino 
alcohol-fumed libido of an unusually sensitive young Mar 


And it’s a ringside seat at the panoramic show of a oe 
gambling, abnormal, fornicating Washington, D. C.—a fx 
of the capital’s life that, if generally existent, has pretty w 
eluded this uniformed reviewer's eye for, lo, these many ye 

Unfortunately, this is a book which the ignorant may ¢ 
upon as a cross-section picture of camp life in the Continen 
U. S. Yet even the naive and dewey-eyed may think tw 
before assuming that the small group of frustrated abnom 
who are at the core of the tale are a characteristic slice of you 
Americans. The style—realistic, down to earth—bolsters a § 
impression that the job is factual rather than fictional 

There’s no sweetness and light here. A trip through its pag 
will make some readers want to take a brisk walk in fresh 


and sunlight.—E. L. M. ny ol 
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France Just Before Liberation D ever 

NO PASSPORT FOR PARIS. By Alice-Leone Moats. Nee ©o 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1945. 275 Pages; $2.50. e de 
The old adage that “truth is stranger than fiction” can fr d 
fittingly applied to this account of an American newspapé Ln 
woman who smuggled herself into and out of Paris seve - 


weeks before the Normandy invasion. Miss Moats had no pas 
port but through contact with members of the French Unde 
ground managed to make the trip from Spain. She even got ba 
to Spain without once running afoul of Nazi guards or bord 
patrols If the reader is just a little disappointed because t 
whole thing seemed so easy, that is made up for in part by! 
excellent reporting on the efficiency of the Underground a 
the character of the fiery patriots who form its ranks OIC 

The first half of Miss Moats’s book deals with her visit 
Spain where apparently she found a definite though care! : Or 
concealed dislike for Franco. She will not commit hers! ; 
any guesses as to what kind of government may finally evolve 
Spain, but she is positive that it will be the ark fd 
Spaniards themselves and not one set up by or through o 
siders. 

In reporting on conditions in France, in the weeks belt 
Allied liberation, she deals primarily and overlong on dl 
superficialities of life in Paris. The most significant, nd, for 
disturbing passage in Miss Moats’ entire book is he: cane mstr: 
tion with a leader of the French Underground in which he¢ 
livered himself of this opinion: “There is only one thing 
which you can absolutely count—whatever the Allies do, th 
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_d by arousing resentment. They will be greeted with 
m when they first arrive and then, by degrees, 
| cooling off and the complaints will begin. . 
the British very much and, in principle, we do like 
' but I am willing to predict that it is against the 
Ng way... chat the most resentment will eventually be shown. 
vicans are a wonderful people—kind, generous, and impul 
but aren't realists. Nor do they seem to be able to 


hat is MB derstand foreign mentalities. It would probably be much 
wer if they didn’t try. Their childlike desire to please and to 
ng in MIB \:ked is paradoxically enough what so often brings about their 
Crystal pula [hey never seem to be able to realize that nobody 
- really loves the strong, the powerful, and the rich. Their 
ss to please are merely taken as evidence that they are 
Las [he English are usually more successful in their for- 
son relations because they don’t expect to be liked nor do they 
Jew Yoder try t understand other mentalities. They know what they 
‘BB nt and they go out to get it and, being powerful they succeed 
putting other nations in the position of having to under 
utal Wand them.” M.C. R. 
ve into t 
> Marg 1 1 
| drunkg Movies In the Wor 
* BQOVIE LOT TO BEACHHEAD. By the Editors of Look. 
retty WHE New York: Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., 1945. 292 
pry. Pages; Illustrated; $3.50. 
ar For all who go to the movies this is a fascinating book. 
rink tyaiVithout too much hurrah the editors of Look magazine tell us, 


abnormgpainly in pictures, and good ones, what the movies have done 
the war. The book has a very brief text which summarizes the 
ters a {pain wartime uses of movies—the training films, newsreels, 
1 becial pictures on the background of the war, and pictures 
ken in combat. 


Cc of you 


h Its pag 


n fresh 4 The codperation of Hollywood and in particular the Acad 
ny of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences with the Army Pic 
brial Service of the Signal Corps is briefly covered. There is also 
chapter on the tours made by well-known Hollywood figures 
) every theater where the Army is serving and a forward look 

oats. Nae concluding chapter on the place of films in the future—in 

50. e development of public health, and in the classroom as well 

7” can He? the movie theater. mene 

newnegl Movie Lot to Beachhead is a restrained and beautiful job of 

vs oul kmaking. Phe captions on the hundreds of pictures, many 
ee which deal with combat, are generally accurate, and the 
ch Unde hole book gives a view of the movies’ contribution which is ob 
aa inable nowhere else. And as Robert St. John writes in his pre 
or bordece To those with even a little imagination, this volume 
ecause tee’es that here is an influence for good which planners of the 

sart by hggestwar world will not dream of overlooking.”—G. V. 
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em visit QLOLCES OF HISTORY, 1944-45: Speecnes anp Papers OF 







Rooseverr, CHurcutty, Statin, Crtanc, Hirier ANp 
Orner Leavers. Edited by Nathan Ausubel. New York: 
Gramercy Publishing Company, 1945. 660 Pages; $3.50. 
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v evoive 
uct of tl This conveniently arranged and carefully indexed volume 
rough oljj™ntains most of the important speeches delivered in the year 
44. The fourth in the series, this volume meets the high 
eks bela andards set in previous issues. Important state papers and other 
ig on “#ocuments are included in the collection which is arranged 
nd, forafMronologically. Table of important happenings and maps il 
r convesgmstrating the course of the war are provided. Because the year 
rich he 444 was an election year in the United States, the principal 
_ beeches of both candidates are printed. This is a handy and 
5 do, i 


luable reference work—a good buy for the money.—D. V. 
PTEMBER, 1945 
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Male Call $1.00 


By MILTON CANIFF 


The odyssey of a pin-up girl and her adventures 
among her numerous and fervent admirers in the 
Armed Forces. One hundred twelve of the GI comic 
strips featuring the effortless war activities of Miss 
Lace. 





$2.00 


Basic Manual of Small Arms 
By W. H. B. SMITH 


This book tells how to load, operate, disassemble and 
assemble American, German, Italian, Japanese, Rus- 
sian, British, and other military small arms. Com- 
pletely illustrated, 213 pages. 





The Officer's Guide $2.50 


A best seller since the beginning of the war. The 
new tenth edition is up to date and ready for delivery. 
As always the Officer's Guide contains everything the 
officer needs to know. It will keep you up to the 
minute. 





Company Administration Cloth 2.00 
and Personnel Records Paper $1.50 


By COLONEL C. M. VIRTUE 


Always an administrative “must,” Colonel Virtue’s 
book is today more important than ever. The maze of 
administrative details is made clear and simple in this 
definitive guide for the regimental personnel section 
and others engaged in Army administrative work. 





Army Food and Messing $2.50 


Few officers have the background to start right in as 
mess experts, but every officer will find that with 
common sense and Army Food and Messing, his unit 
can operate a smooth-running, good-feeding, eco- 
nomical mess. Menus, accounting, administration— 
they’re all here. 





Handbook to Army Regulations $2.50 
By LIEUTENANT COLONEL WALTER SCZUDLO, AGD 


The clerk or officer serving in an administrative ca- 
pacity will find this handbook to Army Regulations 
and other administrative directives a valuable guide 
and index. 
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Penguin Books 
Full-Length, 25-cent Books 


Classics, Novels, Detective Fiction, Western Fiction, Poetry. 
Complete list of this excellent series of inexpensive, 
modern books is in the 


BOOK LIST 
in the last pages of every INFANTRY JOURNAL 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 of more copies: 19¢ each 


(Quantity rates are for military personnel, units, and agencies 
only. You have full freedom in choice of titles.) 


Modern Library Books 


Many of the world’s most famous books are in the Modern 
Library. The Infantry Journal has a full stock of those listed. 





Modern Library Books are 95¢ each 
Modern Library Giants are $1.45 each 
Illustrated Modern Library Kooks are $1.50 each 
These fine books are listed in the BOOK LIST in the last 
pages of every Infantry Journal. 





Binders 


for Field Manuals 
Tough — Strong — Durable 


Keep ~ own personal manuals in binders. Get the 
extra binders you need for your outfit’s growing sets 
of Field Manuals. 


$1.50 each 


Discount for 10 or more, 10 per cent. 





Military Service Publishing 
Company Books 


All books of the Military Service Publishing Company are 
carried in ample stock by The INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
Such MSP books as The Officer's Guide, Flying Health, Com- 
pany Administration, and Handbouk to Army Regulations 
are listed in the pages of this magazine and in the 


BOOK LIST 
in the last pages of every INFANTRY JOURNAL. 


ROTC Manuals 


THE ROTC MANUAL CS, 1944-45 


(To be uxed by Basic Class, Class CS. In one volume) 
$1.25 in cloth — $1.00 in reinforced paper 


THE ROTC MANUAL MS BASIC, 1944-45 
(To be used by Class MS. Twelfth Edition) 
$1.50 in cloth — $1.25 in reinforced paper 

THE ROTC MANUAL MS ADVANCED, 1944-45 


(To be used by Class MS. Ninth Edition) 
$2.50 in cloth 
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Lincoln as Diplomat 

DIPLOMAT IN CARPET SLIPPERS. By Jay \onaot, 
New York: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 194 5 D, 7 
Index; Illustrated; $4.00. " 


In this reviewer's opinion, it has been a long time 


ICE a bod 
has borne so apt a title as this one by Mr. Monaghan Pe g 
with Abraham Lincoln’s handling of foreign affairs during ser! 
tempestuous years of 1861-1865. This scholar-author hras indead dent 
as his publishers state, “touched the facts of history with liy.mpes 
fire.” Here he shows us the gangling and unhappy Lincoln yjme”Y ‘ 
moved his rocking chair into the telegraph room where he coyifme! 


check the war news for himself, and who managed, by , 


. ts hy ea tech 4 
nique described by enemies as “indecision” and by admire, ye! 
“masterly intuition,” to keep European powers from taking st de 
in a war whose outcome was considered a victory for republics | 


ism in America and for democracy abroad. 

Perhaps the most important qualification Abraham Ling9| 
had for his high office was his sure knowledge and understanj 
ing of people. This made it possible for him to manage 3 Tou 
of Cabinet officers who were hostile to each other, even som 
times disloyal to him, but were also among the ablest men in 
country. He kept each Cabinet member strong, but not tum ln tl 
strong, and knew how to play one against the other whegme nal 
necessary. As Mr. Monaghan expresses it: “His official famiiierity 
must be in a position to eat each other up and not the Chief fippes ! 


GH) 
Mac 


¢2 5 








There were men in his Cabinet and among his diplomats whmpe o! 
had no faith in him as a leader; he knew this but because pees. 
their ability kept them in their jobs where another man woulgm !n 
have fired them. fin 













The gravest threat to a Union victory was the possibility thy 
Great Britain or France would come into the war on the Co 
federate side. The Union blockade of Southern ports had shy 
off the supply of cotton to Great Britain and the resultar 
shut-down of mills there and unemployment had turned th 
people’s sympathies toward the Confederacy. France also leang 
toward the South and midway in the war Lincoln's, and 
Secretary of State Seward’s, whole policy consisted in keepin 
France and Great Britain separated. Had transportation an 
communication been as speedy in the 1860s as they are toda 
this task might have prov ed impossible; as it was, Lincoln ofteammrors. 
benefited by this delay in receiving news and by sparring fogypnc’ 
time sometimes was credited with extraordinary foresight. lish 

Perhaps the secret of the success of Lincoln's carpet-lipye 
diplomacy was due to the flexibility of his policy. Once Lincol 
himself said: “If we had had a great man for the presidency 
one who had an inflexible policy and stuck to it, this rebellio HE 
would have succeeded and the Southern Confederacy woul Ber 
have been established.” 194 

Aside from its portrayal of Lincoln as the Civil War's maste 
diplomat, Mr. Monaghan’s book provides interesting word pic Fro 
tures of such men as William H. Seward, Gideon Welles, S:lfieve | 
mon Chase, Charles Francis Adams, Lord Palmerston, Eat 
John Russell and Cassius Clay—the fire-eating we 
turned-diplomat whom John Hay once described as “the mos 
wonderful ass of the age.” The 1860s were a great era for wa 
and for diplomacy and in this book Mr. Monaghan has cu 
the spirit of a great man and of a great country in its coming: 


age period.—M. C. R. 
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Sitio 

RADIO PRODUCTION DIRECTING. By Albert R. Crew 

New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1945. 550 Pages 
Index; Illustrated; $3.50. 


The author is a production director of the National o 
casting Company who was formerly a professor of speech 
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University. It seems to me that his book is an un- 


ahwe 

re ob of technical writing. He has been successful 
keepit yy from jargon and unnecessary technicalities in 
coring his subject. Anyone with more than the most casual 
rest in radio programs and their production would enjoy 


\j, Crews’ book. At the same time the book is not 
ular treatment. It is a useful handbook for any 


«A ( business or anyone already in it. True, the author 
ee ‘ty seriously some aspects of radio which, to a good 
ny of save long since become irritating. But Mr. Crews 
Js almost entirely with the programs themselves and not with 

‘© method of sponsorship, nor does he attempt to weigh the 
ural value of the whole radio production as we know it. He 
« describes how programs of all kinds must be put on if they 


fective at all.—G. V. 


to be 
7 7 tA 


GHTING LIBERAL. By George W. Norris. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1945. 419 Pages; Index; Illustrated; 
$3.50 
In the peaceful American world that most soldiers remember, 
e name of Senator George W. Norris was a synonym for in- 
rity in government. To the progressives he symbolized their 
ppes for the Future while to the conservatives he was the proto- 
e of the late Senator George Moses’ “sons of the wild jack- 
ses,” 
In this, his autobiography, Senator Norris reaffirmed his be- 
n progressive democracy. In his story of his years of service 
the Congress, students of both domestic and foreign affairs 
n find food for thought. In foreign affairs he voted against war 
1917 and against the Treaty of Versailles, supported Presi- 
nt Roosevelt, and voted for war in 1941. In domestic affairs his 
onument is the Tennessee Valley Authority, with lesser stones 
arkine the defeat of “Cannonism,” the direct election of sena- 
rs, the lame-duck bill, and Nebraska’s unicameral legislature. 
When death came to Senator Norris a year ago it must have 
t short his work in editing and revising this work, for the 
riting is jerky and altogether uneven and there are minor 
rors. It is a pity that the editor and annotator, James E. Law- 
nce of the Lincoln Star, could not have spent more time in 
lishing and correcting this last record of an indubitably great 
ure of the first half of the twentieth century.—J. B. S. 


7 7 7 


HE POETRY OF FREEDOM. Edited by William Rose 
Benét and Norman Cousins. New York: Random House, 
1945. 820 Pages; Index; $3.00. 


From the poets of all the world Mr. Benét and Mr. Cousins 
pve drawn the most flaming words that have been penned on 
eedom. It is evident that these 800 pages have been selected 
bough an earnest weighing of all poetic material. There are 
bme poems I would like to have seen included—poems that 
al with the essence of freedom itself—freedom of the mind. 
t example, Thoreau’s “Independence” may be the one poem 
Thoreau's that should be included if there is only room for 
e of his. But Thoreau wrote several other poems that fairly 
reathe freedom of mind, however they may be judged as po- 
ty. Again, the one selection from Ralph Hodgson’s work is 
ptupidity Street.” To me his powerful “Song of Honor” is 
ch a free flight of the imagination that it illustrates freedom 
man’s thought. But undoubtedly I have another anthology in 
ind (my own) as everyone does who criticizes selections made 


y others.—G. V. 
PTEMBER, 1945 


Military Classics 


Roots of Strategy $3.00 
Edited by Brigadier General T. R. Phillips 
Five military classics in one volume—Sun Tzu, Vege 
tius, Marshal Saxe, Frederick, and Napoleon. 


The Instructions of Frederick the Creat 
to His Generals $1.00 
Fdited by Brigadier General T. R. Phillips 
The principles of Frederick the Great influenced 
the German Army. (From Roots of Strategy.) 


My Reveries On the Art of War $1.00 


By Marshal Maurice de Saxe 
Edited by Brigadier General T. R. Phillips 
The innovations in tactics made by Marshal de Saxe 
led the way to Napoleon and Frederick the Great. 
(From Roots of Strategy.) 


Makers of Modern Strategy $3.75 
Edited by Dr. Edward Mead Earle 
The great military thinkers of four hundred years. 
Armored Warfare 


$1.00 

By Major General J. F. C. Fuller 
General Fuller has brought up to date his famous 
Lectures on FSR Ill by annotating it from this war. 


Principles of War $1.00 
By General Carl von Clausewitz 
A brief summary of the art of warfare. 
Defense _ By Field Marshal Ritter von Leeb $1.00 


A German study of defensive warfare by the general 
who perfected the “hedgehog” defense. 


$1.00 


Surprise in War fy Gen. Waldemar Erfurth 
The essence of German thought on surprise. 


Amphibious Warfare and Combined $1.50 


Operations Ry Admiral of the Fleet Lord Keyes 
A veteran of amphibious operations discusses them. 


Combined Operations $2.00 
Commando training and fighting—all sides of it. 


Decisive Battles of the World $3.00 
By Edward S. Creasy 
A new edition of this famous book brought up to 
1905. 


Masters of Mobile Warfare $2.00 
By Colonel Elbridge Colby 
Studies of Frederick, Marlborough, and Napoleon. 
Napoleon and Modern War $1.00 
By Colonel Conrad 1. Lanza 
Napoleon's famous maxims applied to modern war. 


Warfare $3.00 


By Brig. Gen. Oliver L. Spaulding, Col. John W. Wright, 
and Maj. Hoffman Nickerson 


The story of war from the days of tribal squabbles to 
the end of the eighteenth century. 
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Book Dividend Coupons | 


Infantry Journal book dividends represent a 15% 
bonus for individual members of the Infantry Associa- 
tion who send cash with their book orders. 


The book dividends* are sent you with the books 
you order and can be used to purchase more books any 
time in the future. 


Because of this new and better discount, we have dis- 
continued the old 10% discount for cash to individual 
members. 


*Sorry, but we can’t give book dividend discounts on 
orders for official manuals or on orders for organizations. 
However, you may buy manuals with dividend coupons you 
get with the purchase of other books. 








Lee’s Lieutenants «ch Volume $5.00 
A Study in Command 


By Dr. Douglas S. Freeman 
Volume I. Manassas to Malvern Hill. 
Volume II. Cedar Mountain to Chancellorsville. 
Volume III. Gettysburg to Appomattox. 








SLIDE RULE 


For solving problems in multiplication, division, cir- 
cumferences and areas of circles, squares, square roots, 
cubes, cube roots, proportion, etc. 


Only 50c 
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RETRIEVER GUN DOGS. By William F. }rown NM 
York: A. S. Barnes & Company, 1945. 136 Paves. Inder Fred 


lustrated; $3.00. 276° 


Cuming In th 
S ahead ery | 
leasures 
l, gun do 


Thousands of our servicemen, many already 
more peaceful pursuits, dream of the hunting sea 
upland game and waterfowl and of the unalloyec 
field and marsh. This means gun dogs and, above 
that retrieve. 

In recent years there has been a growing demand for the 
triever breeds. Mr. Brown believes that the demand for yj 
broken gun dogs will far exceed the supply and that this y 
result in thousands of amateurs acquiring retriever guy 4, 
puppies and seeking to train them personally. This belief. y; 
the good reception by the sporting dog public of his previ 
book, How To Train Hunting Dogs, encouraged him to jin 
the matter of the subject book exclusively to the seek, fei 
carry and deliver breeds. These include the Chesapeake j, 
Dog, the Labrador and Golden Retrievers, the Flat-Coated » on 
Curly-Coated Retrievers, and the Irish and American Wy 
Spaniels. The history and breed standards of each are cles 
and accurately done and the chapters on training are exe 
tionally good. The illustrations by Edwin Megargee are fine 

Amateurs and fanciers alike will, no doubt, receive this 4 
lightfully written book with pleasure, not only for its tim 
information on the increasingly popular retriever breeds, }; 
for its sustained reader interest throughout.—W. C. L. 













ee eee 

BURIED TREASURE: Tue Srory of America’s Coat. Sm T! 
Marion B. Cothran. New York: Coward-McCann, Indilion't 
1945. 63 Pages; Illustrated; $2.00. ly \ 


A simply written, brief book on coal and miners. It is not 
any way a full treatment, but it does give the general reader 
clear idea of coal and how it is mined, and what coal may mez 
in the future—in the future of plastics as well as of power a 
heat. a ee Ni 
JAPANESE MILITARISM: Irs Cause anp Cure. By Jo 

M. Maki. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1945. 258 Page 

$3.00. 

John M. Maki, an American of Japanese descent, examin 
the causes and cure of Japanese militarism. Convinced thi 
the United Nations are winning the war against the Japaneg 
people, Mr. Maki sees little evidence that we have made a 
effective attack on the ideas that have made Japan dangerow 

In his opinion the nature of the Japanese state and the ide 
logical influences which have brought on the present war mu 
be understood before any effective steps can be taken to cap 
talize on the inevitable military victory of the United Nation 
Mr. Maki does not blame the Japanese militarists alone. “Is 
dition, history, the success in war, chauvinism, insularity, Japa 
nese belief in Japanese propaganda and ‘thought control 
have created attitudes out of which arose the ambitions of ( 
militarists and the acceptance of those traditions by the mast 
of people.” 

Japanese militarism, he holds, “is really a way of life and 3 
of attitudes inherited from centuries of Japanese histond 
development.” 

Though Mr. Maki is fairly explicit on the background 
nature of Japanese militarism, he is not particularly clear on © 
proper remedy for this condition. He speaks of coopers 
efforts as necessary in order to bring out the peace potentialit 
in the Japanese people. He insists that the hold of the 
mongers and the Japanese industrialists over the Japanese pe°?§ 
be broken, but beyond this he does not have much to off 
—D. V. 
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NNIE \! ACK, GRAND OLD MAN OF BASEBALL. By 
;. Lieb. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1945. 


’ oder} 

we Pa [llustrated; $2.75. 

In the when I knew the batting averages of practically 
ery player in both leagues, now a long time ago, Christopher 






sthewson, Chief Bender, Babe Ruth (the pitcher, and not so 
ych the batter), Ty Cobb, Tris Speaker, Napoleon Lajoie— 
those days Connie Mack was practically as big a name in 
eball as he has been through all the many years since then. 
- Lieb, although he has written a thoroughly informal book, 


»s given us a complete one which all who follow baseball will 


yoy 


7 + A 7 
F LIFE AND LOVE. By Emil Ludwig. New York: Philo 
sophical | ibrary, 1945. $3.00. 


Emil Ludwig, accompanied by the shadows of Goethe, Cas 

ova, and a few others of his favorites, takes a philosophical 

oll through Life and Love in a series of essays that won't 

t the world afire. 

He obviously had fun writing it. What man doesn’t enjoy 
nce t expound his own theories of Life and Love? And 


s readers who like to listen will enjoy it, too. Plenty 


s readers, if there are that many, will want to argue back, 
r the best of its passages are the sort of thing men like to 
roue about. But there aren’t enough of those passages to 


1y particular swaying in the literary treetops. 
[hose who are looking for the biography of a great ——- 
find much of it here. They'll find, 
a pattern of pieces covering Ludwig's own pee on 


L. M. 


instead, a sort of 
f the things woven of life and love.—E. 
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VHAT TO DO ABOUT VITAMINS. By Roger J. Williams. 


Norman, Oklahoma: 1945. 


56 Pages; $1.00. 


University of Oklahoma Press, 


Since the sale of vitamin preparations is steadily approaching 
¢ billion-dollar bracket, books containing common sense about 
jtamins are desirable. This is by no means the first such book, 
ut it is a brief common-sense treatment. The author is sound 

strongly urging against the idea that we can eat as we please 

d make up for vitamin deficiencies at the drugstore. He does 

ply, however, that this course might be practicable if we did 
e necessary bookkeeping, meal by meal and day by day, to 
ake sure that we consumed, in food plus pills, sufficient 
nounts of every single mineral and vitamin, and of course 
le necessary calories. 

What to do About Vitamins contains a type of chart I have 
ot seen before which enables you at a glance to judge the 
mpleteness of a given food in its various respects. There is 


he expected chapter on “metering” your own vitamins and 


inerals which does not seem to simplify very much the cus 
mary multiplication and addition. However, the table of 
ds with this chapter somehow brings down the actual 
gures to be dealt with mainly to figures of one or two digits so 
at there is no need to wrestle with thousands of units of this 
nd that long-named chemical. 

I have no wish to discourage the idea of making certain that 
€ proper foods are eaten. All available medical statistics about 


he Armed Forces in this war indicate very plainly that a large 
Dart of 


s does not get the daily groceries we should have. In the 
Armed Services this is largely taken care of, but the individual 
itizen has to do his own analyzing. 
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EPTEMBER, 1945 


The Military Staff—Its History and 


Development $2.00 
By Lieutenant Colonel J. D. Hittle 

An outline of the military staff. Ic will help fill a 

void in your military library. 201 pages; bibliography. 


The War of 1812 By Henry Adams $3.00 
From Adams’s classic nine-volume History of the 
United States, 1801-1817, relevant chapters have been 
gathered together to make a complete one-volume 
history of the War of 1812. 377 pages. Twenty-seven 
maps and sketches. 


Fundamentals of Mechanics 


By Morton Mott-Smith and Marjorie Van de Water 


These two Science Service editors collaborated on this 
book prepared for use in War Department Preinduc- 
tion Training Courses. Of value to any man inter- 
ested in mechanics. 
1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 
Fundamentals of Electricity 
By Morton Mott-Smith, Ph.D. 
This book prepared by Westinghouse engineers and 
published with the codperation of Science Service 
is based on an official outline prepared by the War 
Department for use in Preinduction Training Courses. 


i to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


Elements of Radio $4.00 
This complete book was formerly issued in two vol- 


umes. Now it is available for the radio engineer and 
student in one book at a new, low price. 


English for the Armed Forces $1.50 


By Lt. Col. A. G. D. Wiles, Lt. Arlin M. Cook 
and Lt. Jack Trevithick 


A useful, ably prepared manual. 


Speech for the Military $1.20 
By Cole S. Brembeck and Albert A. Rights 
How to develop your ideas and express them publicly. 
Elementary Chinese Reader 
and Grammar By Dr. Theodore Hsi-En Chen $2.25 


By far the clearest presentation of written and spoken 
Chinese recently issued. 


Court-Martial Practical Guide $1.00 
A practical guide in nonlegal language. 

Blitz French By Georges Nicot 75e 
A useful book of “‘action”’ French. 

Easy Malay Words and Phrases $1.00 


A handbook of the language common to the East 
Indies and Malaya. 
Elementary Japanese By Colonel E. J. Sullivan 
To members of the Armed Forces $1.00 
To all others $2.50 
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BOOKS — MANUALS 


Section IV, Circular 215, WD, 16 September 1943, permits the service journals to sell restricted Field and 
: When the title of a Field or Technical Manual appears in 
manual is in the restricted classification. 


Psychology for the Armed Services 


Technical Manuals 


has the same classification as a restricted official publication 
to officers and enlisted persons under the following minimum conditions: 


them to civilians 


by members of the Armed Services only 


Military Training 


Rhakee 3.00 | 
Psychology for the Returning Serviceman... .25 
wo eo ae .25 
Defense Against Chemical War ....... —- 
Engineer Training Notebook .... xa. ae 
Fear in Battle (Dollard) .... aap} 
Map Reading for the Soldier ........... 1.00 
Combat Problems for Small Units .. . 1.00 
Cadence System of Teaching Drill ..... .75 


Essentials of Infantry ane 
Cloth edition ...... 


2.00 | 
Paper edition ...... Ms Psychology for the Armed Services .. 

FSR & SOFM Combined ... 1.50 | Psychology for the Returning Serviceman 
How to Use Your Eyes at Night 10 | Infantry Attacks (Rommel) 

pons wa Ming  neagry Examples from War 3.00 Fear in Battle (Dollard) 

eadership for American Army Leaders Americans vs. Germans, 1917-18 

(Col. Munson) ... , 25 | The Battle is the Pay-Off (Lt. Col apntetie 

Map & Aerial Photo Reading Complete ; 1.00 Cloth edition ......... 
New Infantry Drill Regulations | Fighting Forces edi inion 


Cloth edition . 


Paper edition ....... 


Cloth edition .... 


Psychology for the Fighting Man 


Fighting Forces edition ... 


Riot Control (Col. Wood) . 
Scouting & Patrolling ... 
State Defense Force Manual (State Guards) 
Tactics & Technique of Infantry, Basic . 
Tactics & Technique of Infantry, Advanced 


Psychology & Leadership 


The Infantry Journal will not 


.75 | Generals and Generalship (Gen. Wavell), 1g 


30 


1.50 
25 


italic, it indicates that the 
When the title of a book appears in italic, it indicates that the book 
Restricted books and manuals can be sold only 
Purchases made in writing by an 
officer must be countersigned by the officer's commanding officer or by the adjutant. 
writing by enlisted persons must be countersigned by the enlisted person's immediate commanding officer 
All countersignatures must show the name, grade, and organization of the officer countersigning 
making purchases in person are required to present their identification cards 
furnish restricted publications to military personnel unless these requirements are met, and it will not furnish 


Titles preceded by a star (*%) are not restricted. However, they are available for purchase 


1.50 | 
25 | 


1.00 


3.00 | 


5.00 
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To ORDER ANY BOOK 


listed in this booklist or reviewed 
in this issue —or any other book -- 


HANDY ORDER FORM 


{HE INFANTRY JOURNAL, INC. 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Please send the following books: 


EA MAD ow ee ee 


[]} I enclose $-....-.--.---- 
[_] Send bill to Company Fund, 


Name (Please print) 


(Town or APO) (Postal zone) 


aw (P0845... as awe oe oo rr let 
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| Handbook to AR & Admin. (Sczudlo) 









BINDF 


Purchases made in 


Officers 


Infantry in Battle: Examples from War... 4 
Leadership for U. S. Army Leader: 
(Col. Munson) 

Management and Morale (Roethlisberger) , 29 
Psychiatry in War (Mira) 15 
Psychology and the Soldier (Copeland) 
Psychology for the Fighting Man 

Paper edition ........ 

Cloth edition .. 


Headquarters & heii inl 


Military Correspondence Checklist 
Stock Clerk's Manual, Air Forces 


How to Write a Military Letter (Klein) 
Administration of the Army (AG School). 19 
The Army Clerk (AG School) 100 
The Army Clerk: Instructor's Supplement. 1.09 


| Army Food & Messing (Mess Management) 2.59 


The Army Personnel System (AG School) 19 
Co. Administration & Personnel Records 


Paper edition ....... ee 150 

Cloth edition .... 2.00 
Company Duties: A Checklist a 
General & Special Staffs (AG School) 1 
Orders: Guide to Preparation (AGS) .... 

| SOP for Regimental Adjutant’s Office . 10 
Travel: Guide to Regulations (AGS) 60 


Weapons and Weapons Training & 


Coming Age of Rocket Power (Pendray).. 3.50 


Ordnance Field Guide, 3 vols., each . 290 

Tanks and Armored Vehicles (Col. Icks). 475 

Rockets and Jets (Zim) ..... .. 30 
| Rifles & MGs of the World's Armies 

(Johnson) 

Cloth edition ....... 5.00 

* Fighting Forces edition . _ 

Rockets oO te 3.50 

A Manual of Military Small Arms (Smith) 2.00 

How to Shoot the U. S. Army Rifle wv) 
Ammunition (Johnson & Haven) 

(with 100 tables) .. 5.00 
Gun Care and Repair (Chapel) 4.75 
The Book of the Springfield .. 400 
Firearms Investigation (Gen. Hatcher) .... 7.50 
*The Gun (Forester) ... >) 
History of Automatic Arms (Johnson & 

Haven) .. 5.00 
Machine Gunner's Handbook (Col 

Re di .4sckacdconaebanes 50 
Military & Sporting Rifle Shooting 450 

| Story of Weapons & Tactics 

(Wintringham) ....... é' 2.25 

| The Tools of War (Newman) 5.00 


| 


Weapons for the Future (Johnson & 

SS Sea eo 25 
What You Should Know About 

Our Arms & Weapons (Major Hicks). 2.50 


Air Forces Study 
Rockets and Jets (Zim) . 3.00 

Survival: Land, Sea, Jungle, Arctic 
Cloth edition ......... . 190 
Fighting Forces edition 2 
Flight Crew Training Program . 2 
Mechanics Handbook ........ sed 
| Uf Instruments and Things » 
| Instructor's Manual ............ an 
| Refueling the Airplane ....... a 
, “ vee eae ee _- 
Radio Principles ............. ... 
Hydraulic Principles .......... . 
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